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ngquagd and its U 


Tue power of speech is a most wonderful faculty of man. 
No other creature on earth has been endowed by the great 
Creator with the ability to employ articulate language. The 
magpie and the parrot can utter many words learned from the 
lips of human beings, as the mocking-bird imitates many of 
the warblers of the grove: but the former are no more con- 
scious of intelligent communication in what they repeat than 
is the latter in the multifarious notes which flow so freely; 
from its open throat. The irrational creation has been favored 
with the instinctive capacity of making known its wants by 
certain inarticulate sounds and expressive signs. To man, as 
the head of th » races of creatures on this clobe, was riven the 
use of language, by which to communicate a knowledge of 
manifold things connected with all kinds of subjects. Th: 
particular reason for this gift of speech is, evidently, that man 
is a being possessed of mind. Very few are the wants of the 
lower order of animals; food, shelter, and rest are the prin- 
cipal; physical need is all they know of want. 

The wants of man are physical, intellectual, and moral. 
As a physical being, he possesses instincts in common with 
all animated nature, and can express his wants by inarticulate 


sounds and unta ieht signs. B it the highest need of man is 
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intellectual and moral > and the clorious endow ment of spe ci ] 
is the twin ornament of his noble gift of reason. Infantile 
necessities are mainly physical; and the mother, by the in- 
stincts of her nature, comprehends fully the motions and eries 
of the little one in expressing its wants, and relieves them. 


As soon as the growth of the child begins to develop the 


higher aspirations of its mental and spiritual constitution, 
} } 


Nature suggests the use of language ; and the broken, lisping 
articulation commences. With the expansion of its in 
and contact with other minds, the att mpts al 
of ideas are repeated, and rapidly produce astonishing 
Thus, in a few years, the infant, knowing 
to be the intelligent and ce 
accurate, impressive, and beau 

At this stage of development, under favorable auspi 
various appliances are used for the employment and training 
of the mental and moral faculties, so that 7¢/ ught, that Won- 


+ 
\ 


drous talent in man, may be brought to its greatest possible 

perfection. While this is in progress, the power of speech 

the leading instrument. Nota primary principle in edu 

could be imparted without it; not a rule i 

lessons of philosophi al, mathe matical, ling 

studies could be communicated but with it; and the highest 

walks of science, literat ire, art, religion, polities, and vov- 

ernment, are dependent upon it equally with the most com- 
+4 


mon-place interchanges ef every-day social life. 


Language, then, is the vehicle of thought, and it conveys 


] 


from mind to mind, and from heart to heart, the manifold 


processes and experiences of human minds and hearts. By 

the child makes known its little wants and expresses its inn 

cent glee, and the philosopher embodies the profound re 
searches of his pe netrating genius. By it the beggar makes 
his piteous plea, and the teacher of divinity thunders th« 
fearful sanctions of the law, or breathes the me« ssages of gos- 
pel grace “in strains as sweet as angels use.”’ By it the man 
of business adjusts his monetary transactions and promotes 
his golden gains; and, through this medium, the poet pours 
out the full volume of his rapt soul in numbers of ineffable 
beauty and witching power. By it the historian tells the 
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strange, sad story of nations and of individuals, and the orator 
kindles the passions of men into flames of patriotic devotion, 
or deceives the multitude into revolution, division, war, an- 
archy, and ruin. Along this channel flows the low, plaintive 
ery of the widow and the orphan; and with it the conqueror 
proclaims the glories of his triumphant career. In it the 
mother sings the very first soft lullaby to the tiny being nest- 
ling on her breast, and by it the astronomer reveals to man- 
kind the telescopic discovery of magnificent worlds and 
tellar systems far beyond the range of natural vision. By it 
the coarse brawl of blasphemous natures is delivered to un- 


willing ears, and by it the sweetest melody and richest har- 


mony of praise swell upward gladly to the skies. Through it 
led 


ministering attendants, and by it the eestatic “ Halle- 


» fearful wail of despairing spirits breaks upon the ap 


of happy souls, freed from fear and sin, and acknoy 
the debt of infinite gratitude to God, fills all 
} 


re deliverance has been wrought under the blessing 


that all sciences, arts, wants, woes, joys, sor- 

rs, and principles depend for their expr ssion 

is medium of communication. And, undoubtedly, as 
the subject, the learned motto is the sentiment of our 
‘Vita sine literis est mors” (** Life without letters is 


Conceive of the world, in its present state o 


= a 
i | 


partment of thought and adventure, s 
, de prived of the power of speech. No l di- 
vidual could express a single want of his needy nature. No 
y could make known among its own members the com- 
est claims of mutual dependency, or reveal the facts of 
the most dreadful calamity which might befall one of their 
number. Communities would be thrown into inextricable 


confusion in all the relations of life, and madness would rule 


the hour. Nations of the grandest character and most formi- 
dable position would feel the dead-lock fastened upon all the en- 


ergies of government, and resistless and fatal stagnation woul 
still the p ilsation of the heart of industry. International in- 
tercourse would cease in all but the weightiest matters of the 


world’s concerns which might be discussed by correspondence . 
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and that would soon expire. The voice of song would be 
hushed; the laugh of childhood die away; the hum of business 
stop; the accents of friendship and love be no longer heard; 
the teacher’s instructive explanations, and the pupil’s well- 
gotten lessons, be unsaid; the courts of justice be entirely 
closed; and the Churehes of Christ be left without a wor- 
shiper, and without a minister. Some idea is thus afforded 
of the inestimable value of spoken luncuage among men. But 
when we consider the vast advatages of wrilfen, as well as 
spoken, language, and the skill and facility with which we are 
enabled to use both, then are we most fully impressed with 
the exceedingly creat blessing of human speech. 

A knowledge of many of the most elegant works of antique 
art, science, and industry has been communicated to modern 
nations by means of the productions of learned men of ancient 
times. The proudest cities and the most magnificent govern- 
ments of the ancient world might have flourished, decayed, 
and passed away from the memory of men, had it not been 
for the ability of man to impart historical and other informa- 
tion by means of hieroglyphics and alphabetic writing. The 
beginnings and progress of all art, science, religion, social 
life, and civil administration would have been buried in the 
ble and elegant 


accomplishment. Tradition would have transmitted a | 


dust of oblivion, had it not been for this no 


reflection of the grandeur of the olden days of history, and 
the lapse of years would have finally extinguished the last 
gleam of light on the subject - so that the impressive words 


of John Foster would have been far more expressive, when 
he say Ss, ‘¢ Sesostris, si miramis, Ninus—th¢ se Tl ighty names 
remain now only as small points, emerging a little above that 
ocean under which all their actions lie buried. We can j ist 
descry, by the dying glimmer of ancient history, that that 
ocean is of blood.”’ But by this wondrous art of written speer h, 
we are made familiar with the names and characters, the 
deeds, the successes and failures of many of the most re- 
nowned men the world has produced in all periods of time. 
Poets and orators, sculptors and painters, musicians and 
architects, philosophers and divines, as well as military he- 


roes and kings, stand before us, acting their parts in the 
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drama of history, or have transmitted to us the productions 
of their surpassing genius, by means of written language. 
Manifold and wonderful are the influences at work in the 
world’s society of to-day, received from the literature of re- 
mote ages, 

Homer is still the great standard of epic splendor and lin- 
guistic excellence for all cultivated nations, although he flour- 
ished nine hundred years anterior to the Christian era. The 
orations of Demosthenes and of Cicero are the study, admira- 
tion, and delight of living scholars the world over; and yet they 
speak to us only from the pages of the dead languages. The 
fame of Phidias and the glory of Apelles, have scarcely suf- 
fered diminution in the succession of many centuries, among 
the sculptors and painters of highest renown. Plato and Aris- 
totle still teach their great principles of philosophy, although 
the sun of Bacon burst upon the world, in the seventeenth 
century, in fullness of glory. Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar 
are yet models of erand military chieftains. Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus, Philip and Augustus, continue to instruct mankind 
in the workings and power of kingly authority. So might it 
be stated of all departments of human thought and action, 
excepting those which belong exclusively to modern dis- 
covery ; but most especially may such things be said of the 
department of Divinity in the world’s knowledge. The 
truest, holiest, divinest wisdom ever given was revealed by th 
infinite Author of Truth, “in the years of the ancient times,” 
in solemn sanctions of law and testimony by Moses and the 
prophets, and in the ineffable beauties, glories, and power ol 
gospel grace by Jesus Christ and his apostles. In this last 
view, we find the estimate of written language rising higher 
and higher, until it overtops our loftiest reason, extends be- 
yond the boundary of the boldest imagination, and confines 
itself only to the possible well-being of the physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual nature of man. The recorded truths of 
the word of G rd, which letters have preserved with such 
perfect fidelity, through the revolutions of time, are the 
richest blessing the human family has ever enjoyed; and as 
the diffusion of the knowledge of them proceeds in rapid and 
increasing ratio, so the benefits of written language are more 


5 
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which are for the h 
If, then, the gift 


of human society, 
age of the world! 


was encountered, 


of ideas. Many nati 





of 3] ech and the ability to record tho io] { 












r with the multiplication of “the leaves 





ealing of the nations.” 
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were of such signal importance, and pro- 





| leasure and } rofit, in the earlier st: yes 
ow preéminently true is this of the present 
From the paucity of words, much difficulty 
the dawn of languages, in the expression 


in nature to signify something else to the mind; and th : 
by which these figures were used were by no means fixed 
and definite. The « S¢ nee was that utter confusion « n 
reigned in the minds of men as to each other’s meaning it 
many of the plainest matters of life, while subjects « rhier F 


thought were inextricably confounded one with a er. 


As language advat 


of words, society became more and more molded, harmon 


ized, and identifie: 


common interest an 


knowledge, however, 


beea ise of the rene 
and habits of men. 
advanced thinkers 
learned sciences, s 
appre¢ iate their a 
the benefits of the: 
slow and difficult, 
in fields of knowle 
uage; neverth: 
happy, and produ 


gut, if these thi 


What a happy an 
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of five hundred years in ancient days—yea, more than the 
majority of common society at eighty years of age three cent- 
uries ago. The expansion of science, the invention and im- 
provement of printing, the increase of books, the multiplica- 
tion of scholars, colleges, and universities, the augmentation 
of general knowledge, the much larger number of learned 
men, the higher training of mankind in the uses of mental 
and moral acquirements, the growth of mutual respect and 
brotherly love among all classes and nations of people, and, 
especially, the powerful influenee of Protestant thought and 
life, have wrought vast and very wonderful revolutions and 
renovations in human society throughout the world; and it 
isa grand fact that the ‘end is not yet,” but the march of 
improvement is the march of a giant, whose footfalls are 
sounding farther and farther toward the utmost bounds of 
the world’s profoundest wants and highest development and 
happiness. 

[low deeply impressive and suggestive is the thought that 
this mighty progress in every useful invention, every elegant 
art, every noble science, every refining influence among men, 
is so greatly dependent upon the power, growth, and perfec- 
tion of human spee h! To fix the idea fully in the mind, let 
us institute a comparison between the English tongue and 
English-speaking population of Great Britain and the United 
States, and the Chinese language and people. In the use of 
the Enelish, a child of five years may be quite expert, and be 
constantly and rapidly improving. The little primer, the 
simple spelling-book, and the monosyllabic reader, as well as 
the most learned body of Divinity, and most profound meta- 
physical plilos yphy, are composed of the twenty-six almost 
insignificant characters taken separately, each in itself mean- 
ing nothing, but in its combinations expressing almost all the 
possible conceptions, feelings, wants, and conditions of man, 
Every book, tract, or essay, every magazine, or newspaper, in 
English, discussing every conceivable variety of subjects, from 
the being and perfections of God, down to the nature and 
habits of a microscopic insect, depends entirely upon these 
little letters for the formation of every syllable, word, and 


sentence which it contains. Every preacher or lawyer, every 
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politician or teacher, every public speaker of English, makes 
use only of those few characters for the utterance of every 
vord, and the expression of every thought, from the most 
eloquent appeal or most powerful argument, to the most 
common-place announcement or least important command. 
The smallest child, in asking for bread, « mploys the identi- 
cal words which flow, in other connections, from the lips of 
the most astute protessol in the demonstrations of the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, or the development of the closest 
scientific investigations into the nature and origin of thin 


This is a fact of such overwhelming significance that not 


many persons appreciate it, because of the general enjoyment 


of facility of spe ‘ h, and of the privile re ot the art of reading 


among English speakii gS people. The diffusion of intelli 
gence has come to be, like the diffusion of light or the atmos- 
hasn ate - Lot o] ve amid its influer 

pheric air, so general, that they who live amid its influences 
‘eap the benefit without realizing what has produced it. The 


perfection of our language has conduced greatly to these 


happy results. The people of England and of the United ‘ 


States are to-day among the leading civilizers and Christian- 


izers of the world. They are among the principal promoters 
of all useful enter} rises, and the teachers of the barbarous 


clobe. The colonies of 


and semi-civilized nations of the 


Great Britain, for rations past, have, from time to time, 





been taking rank among independent nationalities, and grow- 
ing into first-class political powers. These two nations, Eng- 
land and the U nite d Stat Ss, are bre aking down the ancient 
barriers of seclusion set up by nations whose history dates 
back in the unknown regions of fabulous times, and are im- 
parting to them the impulse of their own mighty moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical life. In temporal comforts, in intel- 
lectual advantages, and in moral excellence, these countries 
take an enviable rank. In every thing which elevates, refines, 
and blesses mankind, they abound. In all the relations in 
which man stands to God his Maker, Benefactor, and Saviour; 
in the relations of man to his fellow-men, considered as supe- 
riors, equals, or inferiors; or of man to woman, as a husband, 


to love, to cherish, to protec t, to aid her in the accomp! sh- 





ment of a high, common destiny ; or in the relationship ol 
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parent to children who are to be guarded, guided, instructed, 
and led in the glorious career of immortals; in a word, in all 
the proper relations of man to all beyond himself, the inhab- 
itants of these two countries oceupy a high, important, and 
responsible position—higher, in fact, than that enjoyed by 
other nations. This is true primarily, beeause they have the 
great principles of eternal Truth in the Bible unfettered; and, 
secondarily, because they have a language of remarkable flex- 
ibility, strength, and energy, in which the facts and doctrines 
of that book of God are communicated freely to the humblest 
and to the most exalte l. 

] 


Let us now turn our attention to the Chinese race and lan- 


guage. Here we behold a people so vast in numbers, and of 
such peculiar civilization, as to excite our curiosity and won- 
der. One-third of the living posterity of Adam is supposed 
to inhabit the immense regions under the imperial authority 
at Pekin, making four hundred millions of subjects of the 
‘Celestial Empire.” W hat a tremendous host! It is impos- 
sible to form an adequate conception of such numbers. This 
huge population, in one grand army of progress, could march 
unobstructed over the wide domains of earth, and fill the 
whole world with its influence and achievements. Yet, while 
they boast of being the enlightened part of mankind, and 
treat with disdain all others who pretend to rank with them 
in material, social, and intellectual advancement, and while 
they have produced some learned and talented men who 
might have graced any court, or honored any nation, they 
are, as a people, narrow and distorted in their views; low, 
debased, and contemptible, in their tastes; vulgar, idle, cor- 
rupt, and detestable in their habits; mean, sycophantie, decep- 
tious, and vain in spirit; uncultured, unlettered, and grossly 
ignorant in all real social, mental, and moral respects. A 
distinguished traveler says of them: “ They can only be said 
to be great in trifles, while they are really trifling in every 
thing that is great.”” An eminent writer declares that “their 
letters, if we may so call them, are merely symbols of ideas; 
their philosophy is in so rude a state as hardly to deserve the 
appellation; they have no ancient monuments from which 


their origin may be traced, even by plausible conjecture; their 
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ry ees are wholly exoti¢; and their mechanical arts hav 

nothing in them characteristic of a particular family—nothing 

which any set of men in a country so highly favored might 

not have discovered and improved.”” An excellent aut) ty i 

on the subject is Chambers, of Edinburgh. He states 

‘civilization, as yet, has advanced but little beyond th n 

fancy of what may be ealled agricultural sock ty, in Chir 

may be readily admitted that they were mong the fi rT 

nations existing which arrived at a certain deg of excel- 

lence; but it is not less evident that they have long rem d 

stationary, and have even, in some respects, retrograded 
The picture wl 1. this writer draws of the Chines X- 

ceedingly dark and forbidding All manner of ¢e1 : 

ticed without rebuk und without penalty The morals, tl : 

laws, the civil administration, and education among the . 
} 9 > . , rat 4 ’ at ty oft ‘ rl t nay : 4 . 

pl e inal rful f neg and ’ 

lessness 
Now, while China has four hundred mi ns o hal 

the British Isles have but thirty millions. China } . x 

mense territory, two thousand miles in its greatest lengtl 

fifteen hundred in breadth, with rea e mil 

hundred thousand square miles. G1 Brita s but 

hundred and twenty-two thousand square mil te 

and is an island, separate from the contine1 f Europ 

its large body of po yn. China dates her gover! nt 

back in the centuries ng pre ding the Chris n era 9 

land was in aco1 aratively rude state, w 3 monarcel : 

co idated und Alt i e Great, one tho nd ars atter 

Christ; yet E1 nd now stands in thi nt rank it 

merece, manul 3 0 ture, arts, s s di n, 

Ww China is 1. condition far below t se 1 : 

portant respects he contrast is most king. Bi 3 

radiant with the light of social, inte l, and s al 

blessings; China lies amid the deep shadows of port us 

and gray-l uled evils Britain is a maiden, beautiful. fresh. 

rosy, and buoyant aming with the and pron O 

bright and cultivated youth who, with elast st | b nds 

onward toward a glorious and unfettered destiny C] 1s 


an aged, wrinkled, a: 
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in idleness, vice, and shame, has been a curse, rather than a 


to the world, and whose future is certain death, 
unless the system of its decrepit and abused body politic 
shall be rejuvenated in those waters of the spring of perp tual 
youth, which have purified and quickened the life of Western 
civilization. 

Tl c main causes of these most remarkable and rea dif- 
ferences in the condition of two prominent nations w! ich 
may ve re varded as Cy}. s of the Eastern and Western cis Za- 
tions, are, first, the possession, by the one, of the Truth of 
God, revealed from heaven, which is the fountain of all 
social, mental, and religious development; and, secondarily, 
of the richest, simplest and most ample of languages for th 


conveyance of that truth, and all other intelligence, to every 


human being. Ready, rapid, and impressive communication 
Ol id Ss | Ss al sed the energies of all classes of persons 


throughout the English-speaking lands, and produced a high 
and inereasing ratio of progress in every department of work. 

Let us consid r, for a moment, that, while the Eng ish lan- 
re depends wholly upon twenty-six letters for all its in- 


finite variety of utterances, and finds an incomparable ease 


! than f thousand characters, each one of which must be 
‘ + ] : ‘ ; ; 
\ rned, and must stand alone in its applica for 
the part ro represented by i Thus, while an unlim- 
| 
et I imber ( \ yrds 1 \ he rorm d out tt twentrty-sik rig- 
inal letters in English, it is necessary to learn fifty thousand 


symbols of ideas in order to express freely one’s thoughts in 


Chinese. So, where a child can repeat, with rapidity and 
pleasure, the English alphabet, it would require a | rned 


ar to articulate the crude characters in the vocabulary of 
China. Thus we see why the unburdened tongue of the 
Englishman or American can traverse a wide region of 
thought, and be ever ready for the emergencies of progress 
and the developments of science, leaving time for the investiga- 
tions necessary for the advancement of mankind in every in- 
dustria pursuit, and in every polite art. 

Reflections like these might be made upon a survey of 


other lancuages and nations, and many interesting and in- 
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structive lessons might be learned in such an examination of 
comparative condition and progress. One grand principle, 
or one fact of history, cobjperates with another, here and there, 
and wonderful are the combinations produced in society. 
The possession of language is man’s peculiar and honorat 


a 


S bith 


dignity, in whatever state it may be enjoyed, and affort 


the means of securing many valuable privileges. Wit the 


enjoyment of free speech, under the fostering institutions of 
an enlightened government, the field of activity is indef- 


ite ly expand d, ana the ene ro 3 and tal nts ofa pe opl ire 


] 
stimul 


ated beyond conception. Then let these blessings be 
crowned with the haloes of heavenly truth, such as glitter on 
he pages of the word of God, and with the _ perfect of 


t 
1 } .) , } o4 
human speech, such as adorns the utterances of the ] p 


+ 


when some Bryan or Davis proclaims the invitations of 





gospel, or such as gilds the leaves of historic record when 
some Macaulay or Prescott wields the glowing pen, and we 


have the highest advantage and the noblest ornament 


could be conferred upon the family of man. 


The future of the human race is fraught withthe deepest 
interest to the Christian philanthropist. The prevailing in- 
fluences at work are evidently favorable to the vigor pro- 
gres f all true and aus us growth in soci ty Th po I 
of free thought and of { s Lis fi as a quickening l 
puis in the veins of so i ife, and many nations and races 
are waking up to Ul venefits of a liberal and thoro igh e lu- 
eation of the masses. The high e ymparative p sition of 


English, American, German, and some other nationalities, is 
but an earnest of a still greater elevation of those countries 
in the seale of eultui » and they are mak ng rapid strides in 
their forward march. Other nations are emulous of distine- 
tion in this respect, and are endeavoring to shake off the 
shackles which have so long bound their limbs and confined 
their energies. Some are just receiving dim rays of ear 
ht, but scarcely have their eyes directed toward the source 
of coming day ; while some are yel shrouded in acep and 
mysterious night, with little to cheer the vision of the politi- 
cal economist or the Christian philanthropist. But the 


revolving globe of human progress will inevitably bring the 
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dawn of the light; and, in the nearing to-morrow of the 



























world’s redemption, the meridian splendor of free speech and 
intelligence, with peace and love, will gloriously illumine the 


darkness of their present fearful condition. 


“‘Come, bright Improvement! on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

Where barb’rous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where’er degraded nature bleeds and pines, 

From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines, 

Truth shall pervade th’ unfathomed darkness there, 


And ligt t the dreadful features of despair.” 


This grand consummation is to be achieved through the 
instrumentality of men and women who follow in the path of 
living labors in the fields of progress. The next few renera- 
tions are to do wonders in this line of advancement. The 
educators of the future are in training to-day; and, indeed, 
t] ey are educating for distant times to come. The discipline 
of mind and heart which the youth of our time are receiving 
is the index of the blessings of the future generations of men. 
Who does not see in this every noble motive to the highest 
excellence in every department of youthful training? To 
impress the hearts and minds of unborn thousands by the 
earnestness of faithful teaching; to mold the character and 
form the principles of my riads yet to be: to transmit a he ritagve 
of superior intelligence to the last ages of men—all this cannot 
be too well appreciated by the guardians and agents of popu- 
lar education. Formidable obstacles of almost every deserip- 
tion are to be overcome: but the history of the past ages 
shows that there are no difficulties to be surmounted, or prob- 
lems of social ethics to be yet solved, the like of which have 
not already been fully mastered, and the hope inspired ot 
brightening the whole earth with the glory of truth. The 
Saharas of mind and heart, which stretch their parched and 
pitiable lengths and breadths in great tracts over the world, 
shall yet bloom with the freshness, and be cheered by the 


fragrance, of perennial verdure and flowers. 
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muscle and mind. The youth of both sexes should awake 
and gird themselves fully for the duties which will devolve 
upon them in their mission in life. The boy and the young 
man of th present age must, of course, be the men of the 
next. Hlow shall tl ey vain the eminence and ascend to a 
] iol er pli 


fields of successful labor? Not by self-indulgence; not by 


ice than that of those who have passed off from the 
indifference; not by meager preparation ; not by “ waiting for 
something to turn up;” not by the patronage of wealth or 
’ } a Bl } : ° 
thie smuies o! power, not vy the 1dieness and ease 1h whlk h 
so many delight; but by study; by self-discipline; by un- 
wearied patience, and all-conquering perseverance ; by fidelity 
to principle ; by orgetting the things which are behind, and 


reaching forth unto those which are before, and pressing to- 


ward the mark for the prize.’’ They who pursue the latter 
course will be the authors, leaders, molds rs, masters of 
thought, of work, of grand results. They who set their 


mark high, and never falter in their career, will be able to 
sinil away darkness, contemn difficulties. solve hard prob- 
lems, arouse dormant natures around them, weld other hearts 
together in sweet a cord, calm the storms of human agitation, 
and give tremendous impulses of peace, light, and power to 
succeeding ages. 
7 
iit 


to-morrow. Their influence will be powerful for good or fear- 


cirls and maidens of to-day are to be the matrons of 


ful for evil. Ac ording to the peculiarity of their mental and 
moral character will be the nature of their influence. If in- 
telligent, cultivated, and pious, their energies will be given to 
every holy work, and will accomplish most happy results. 
In the sacred missions of daughter, sister, wife, and mother, 
their hearts will be the fountains whence shall flow sweetest 
streams of pity, merey, and love; their cultivated intellects 
will emit the most glowing beams of sentiment, thought, and 
truth; their gentle, refined, and graceful manners will adorn 
all the private walks of life, and make home the holiest, hap- 
piest spot on this checkered earth. But should they be igno- 
rant, uncultivated, and ungodly, woe be to the community 
where they may dwell, and ruin to the nation whose matrons 


are composed of those of this type. 
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In the light of these impressive view 8, how 
our hearts fee] the responsibility of the ministry, of pare nts, 
teachers, and others, who have charge of the growing i1 


lects and susceptible hearts of our children and youth! Their 
education is a subject of primary importance. To fit them, 
first, for home and home life, by discipline of heart, by trai 

ing of thought, and by cultivation of manners; to qualify 


them, in the next place, to develop the powers of languagé 


to prepare them well to leave the inspirations of their get 
upon the printed page, to charm the eye, and ravish the eat 
with their artistie skill: and above all and through all, to tea 
them to look with faith, hope, and love into “the land of t 
hereafter,” and to behold the highest happiness and fullest 
excellence of man attainable only by living to the glory of 
God—these, these are the blessed results to be accomplished ; 
and wise shall we be, if we are faithful to the solemn trust 
committed to our care. Let the spirit of every teacher of 
youth be richly endued with wisdom from above. Let t 
familiar words of the grand old bard of England « xpress t 
sentiment of all hearts, “ Let all the ends thou aimst at 

thy country’s, thy God’s, and truth’s.’’ Let this be the charge 


to th youth of our country: Lay broadly and deeply your 
foundations of character; build strongly and symmetrically 
your edifice; grace it with the fluted column, and twine round 
it the wreaths of beauty; close it in with a roof of enduring 
material; erect pon it the S] lendid and many-sided observa- 
t ry ; and then waze out over the magnificent works of H m 
who “hath made « very thing beautiful in its time,.”’ and up 


into the glorious heavens where scenes of incomparable erand- 
eur lie. Let your motto be, “Onward and uy ward, and true 
to the line.”” Victory will crown the brow of the faithful; 
but, whether the end shall be triumph or defeat, the heart-felt 


consciousness of truth, fidelity, and right will indemnify for 
all losses, and ultimately fill the soul with the serenity of calm 
and perfect peace. 
“The shades of night were falling fast. 
As through an Alpine village passed 
“ youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device 


Excelsior! 
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“‘TIis brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents,of that unknown tongue, 


Excelsior ! 


“In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the speciral glaciers shone, 

i) And from his lips escaped a groan, 


Excelsior! 


‘*Try not the pass!’ the old man said ; 
‘Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent’s deep and wide!’ 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 


Excelsior! 


‘O stay!’ the maiden said, ‘and rest 
hy weary head upon this breast!’ 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 


Excelsior! 





‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 


Beware the awfal avalanche !’ 
This was the peasant’s last good-night ; 
A voice replied, far up the height, 


Excelsior! 


‘At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 


Excelsior ! 


“A traveler, by the faithful hound 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 


Excelsior! 


“There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay; 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 


Excelsior!” 


1i—1s8 
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The Sojourn in Egypt. 


ART. 





[I.- 


ABRAHAM, the progenitor of the Israelites, dwelt in Meso- 


potamia, when the Lord called him to leave his land and kin- 


dred, and go unto a land which he would show him. And 


he departed, not ‘*knowing whither he was going. The 
Lord ed him to Canaan, and cave him that y vod ly land. But 
a famine ensuing, he went down to Egypt, and so ned 


there fora time. And when the famine was past, he returned 
to Canaan, and dwelt at Hebron. Here hi prosper l. and 
ac juired vast flocks and herds. At his death, he left | son 
Isaac all his vast possessions. 

In the days of Isaac, a famine drove him from Canaan, and 
he went down into the land of the Philistines, and sojourned 
at Gerar. And “Isaac sowed in t 
in the same year, a hundred-fold; and he waxed great and 
grew rich, and had possessions of flocks and herds, and at 
store of servants.’’ As the Philistines envied and hated hin 
he returned to Canaan, and dwelt at Beersheba. Abim«: 
king of the Philistines, visited him at Beersheba, and made a 
treaty with him. 

When Jacob's sons sold their brother Joseph to t sh- 


} 


maelites, they carried him down to Eg 


ypt, and sold | 3a 


i 


slave to Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh’s euard. He was a 
faithful servant, and soon became a favorite. So handsome 
was he that Potiphar’s wife became enamored of him, and en- 
deavoreid to entice him to sin: but when he repe ner 
advances, she complained to Potiphar that Josep! had insulted 
her. Joseph was then arrested and put in prison; but he 
found favor with the keeper of the prison, who committed to 
him the supervision of the other prisoners. Joseph, after 
interpreting the dreams of the chief baker and the chief but- 
ler, was brought out of prison, that he might interpret the 
dream of Pharaoh. The king was impressed with th ter- 
pre tation, and responded to Joseph, ‘Forasmuch as God hath 
showed thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise as 


thou art; thou shalt be over my house: and, according to 
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1] 
| 


thy word, shall all my people be ruled: only in the thron 


will I be vreater than thou. See, I have set thee over all the 
land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, 
and placed it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vest- 
ments of fine linen, and puta gold chain about his neck; and 
made him to ride in the second chariot which he had; and 
they cried before him, Bow the knee; and he made him rule: 
over all Egypt. And he gave him to wife Asenath, daughter 
of Potiphar, priest of On.” Joseph was at this time thirty 
years of age. “ During the seven years of plenty, he went 
through all the land, and laid up all the surplus corn in thé 


1 


gathered corn until he ceased numbering, 
for it was without number.” The providence of God over- 
rules the purposes of wicked men. Joseph's brethren, through 
envy, sell him asaslave. He is taken to Egypt. He is en- 
ticed to sin; he refuses, and is cast into prison. God in- 
4 spires him with abi ity to interpret dreams. Pharaoh has a 


remarkable one; Joseph interprets it, and becomes Prince 





From the statement that the father-in-law of Joseph was 
priest of On, we learn that this city was at that period th« 
aay ital of Lower Egypt. On, in the Coptic language, signi- 


fies light. or the sun. We infer. therefore, that the pric st of 
On presided over the worship of the sun as God, or rather as 
the abode of Jehovah, and the brightest image of his glory. 
This was the earliest form of idolatry, and is known to have 
bee! pre valent, not o1 5 at On—which., on that account, was 
lled by the Greeks Heliopolis—but also in Upper Egypt, 
where there was a temple in which the sun was worshiped. 
On was situated on the eastern margin of the Nile, imm<¢ 
diately opposite the head of the Red Sea, just where Mizrain 
and his tribe would reach the Nile. On this account it has 
been su} pose d to have been the first or oldest city in Egypt, 
and the first founded upon the African continent. As late as 
the days of Herodotus, On had a temple dedicated to th 
worship of the sun. It remained the capital of Lower Egypt 
till Memphis rose on the plain, west of the Nile. Then the 


government was transferred to Memphis; but On still remained 





the “Sacred City’’—the Jerusalem of Egypt, and the abode 
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ABRAHAM, the progenitor of the Israelites, dwelt in Meso- 


} ] 


potamia, when the Lord ealled him to leave his land an: 
dred, and go unto a land which he would show him. And 
he departed, not “knowing whither he was going.” The 
Lord led him to Canaan, and gave him that good! land. But 
a famine ensuing, he went down to Egypt, and sojourned 
there fora time. And when the famine was past, he returned 
to Canaan, and dwelt at Hebron. Here he prospered, and 
acquire d vast flocks and herds. At his death. he left his son 
[saac all his vast possessions. 

In the days of Isaac, a famine drove him from Canaan, and 
he went down into the land of the Philistines, and sojourned 


} 
} 


at Gerar. And “Isaac sowed in that land, and he received, 


in the same year, a hundred-fold; and he waxed great and 
grew rich, and had possessions of flocks and herds, and great 
store of servants.”’ As the Philistines envied and hated him, 
he returned to Canaan, and dwelt at Beersheba. Abim« 
king of the Philistines, visited him at Beersheba, and 1 i@ a 
treaty with him. 

When Jacob’s sons sold their brother Joseph to t sh- 
maeiites, they earried him down to Egypt, and sold | as a 
slave to Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh’s guard. He was a 
} 


faithful servant, and soon became a favorite. So handsome 


was he that Potiphar’s wife became enamored of him, and en- 
deavoreil to entice him to sin: but when he repeier ! 
advances, she complained to Potiphar that Joseph had 
her. Joseph was then arrested and put in prison; but he 
found favor with the keeper of the prison, who committed to 
him the supervision of the other prisoners. Joseph, after 
interpre ting the dreams of the chief baker and the chief but- 
ler, was brought out of prison, that he might interpret the 
dream of Pharaoh. The king was impressed with th ter- 
pretation, and responded to Joseph, “‘Forasmuch as God hath 
showed thee all this, there is none so discreet and w'is is 


thou art; thou shalt be over my house: and. according to 
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thy word, shall all my people be ruled: only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou. See. I have set thee over all the 
land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, 
and placed it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vest- 
ments of fine linen, and put a gold chain about his neck; and 
made him to ride in the second chariot which he had; and 
they cried before him, Bow the knee; and he made him rule: 
over all Egypt. And he gave him to wife Asenath, daughter 
of Potiphar, priest of On.” Joseph was at this time thirty 


years of age. ‘“ During the seven years of plenty, he went 


through all the land, and laid up all the surplus corn in thé 
cities;’’ “‘and he gathered corn until he ceased numbering, 
for it was wit! out number. ‘ The providence ot God over- 
rules the purposes of wicked men. Joseph's brethren, through 
envy, sell him as a slave. He is taken to Egypt. He is en- 
ticed to sin; he refuses, and is cast into prison. God in- 
spires him with ability to interpret dreams. Pharaoh has a 


remarkable one; Jos ph interprets it, and becomes Prince of 


From the statement that the father-in-law of Joseph was 
priest of On, we learn that this city was at that period the 
capital of Lower Egypt. On, in the Coptic language, signi- 
fies light, or the sun. We infer, therefore, that the priest oT 
On presided over the worship of the sun as God, or rather as 

' ¢ 


This was the earliest form of idolatry, and is known to have 


; } 


the abode of Jehovah, and the brightest image « 


his goiory. 


} 


been prevail nt. not o1 ly at Un —which, on that account, was 
| by the Greeks Heliopolis—but also in Upper Egypt, 
where there was a temple in which the sun was worship ad. 
On was situated on the eastern margin of the Nile, imm« 

di itely opposite the head of the Red Sea, just where Mizraim 
and his tribe would reach the Nile. On this account it has 
been supposed to have been the first or oldest city in Egypt, 
and the first founded upon the African continent. As late as 
the days of Herodotus, On had a temple dedicated to th 


worship of the sun. It remained the capital of Lower Egy] t 


till Memphis rose on the plain, west of the Nile. Then the 


government was transferred to Memphis; but On still remained 


} 


the “Sacred City ’’—the Jerusalem of Egypt, and the abode 
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of the priesthood. There seem to have been other cities in 
Lower Egypt in Joseph’s day ; for it is said that he gathered all 
of the surplus grain during the seven years of plenty, and “laid 
it up in the cities.” And it is generally known that, at a later 
period, there were many cities on the Nile, and within the 
Delta; doubtless several of them flourished in Joseph’s day. 
One lone column of granite, seventy feet high, still marks the 
site of On, and some ruins indicate the locality of Rameses 
and other cities. In the time of ITerodotus, the priesthood 
of On still enjoyed great celebrity. Here Plato studied philos- 
ephy, and Strabo wrote history, and other savans acquired 
the knowledge that rendered Greece famous for science and 
s0n¢g. 

A famine prevailed in Canaan in Jacob’s day, and he sent 


} 


his sons down to Egypt. to buy corn. Joseph was then Prince 
YI | 


of Egypt, and superintended the sale of the corn, which he 
“laid up in treasure cities’’ during the seven years of plenty. 
Jacob's sons came to him to buy corn. He recognized his 
brethren, but they did not know him; and, perceiving that 
he was not recognized, he treated them as strangers, and 
accu-ed them of being spies. He had them put in prison; but 
they were subsequently released, upon condition that they 
would bring their youngest brother Benjamin down to Egypt. 
They returned with their corn, leaving Simeon in prison, as 
surety that they would bri o their brother Benjamin. W hen 
they returned with Benjamin, Joseph made himself known to 
his brethren, and sent for his father. When they returned 
with the old patriarch, a residence was given to him in the 
‘best of the land, even the land of Goshen.’ The district 
bordering on the eastern branch of the Nile, extending from 
the vicinity of On, northward to the Mediterranean, and east- 
ward to the head of the Red Sea, was, doubtless, “‘the land 
of Goshen.”’ Along the Nile lay the best wheat lands in the 
world, as in that day it produced “a hundred-fold,” while 
the district between this alluvion and the Red Sea afforded, 
at that day, fine grazing for the flocks and herds. Some 
authors have expended much labor in vain, attempting to 
prove that Goshen was within the Delta; but that section, 


with its lagoons and quicksands, and its liability to overflow 
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could not have been regarded as the “‘best of the land.”’ 
Besides, there is no evidence that the Israelites ever crossed 
the Nile. In that memorable night of their departure from 
Egypt, how could three millions of souls, with all their flocks 
and herds, have crossed the river, and then “journeyed from 


Rameses to Succoth”’ the first day? Eneumbered as they 


were, and loaded down w ith the spoils of the Egyptians, whieh 
they had ‘‘ borrowed,” it was simply impossible. It is known, 
also, that both Rameses and Succoth were east of the Nile, as 
was also Goshen 

When Jacob died, he was embalmed, and the Egyptians 
and all Israel mourned for “three-score and ten days.’’ Then 
Joseph went to Canaan to bury his father, and with him all 
the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the 
elders of the land of Egypt, and all the house of Joseph and 


his brethren; only the little ones, and their flocks and herds, 


the left in the land of Goshen. And they buried Jacob in 
the eave of Machpelah, which Abraham had bought for a 


2 burying-place. Then Joseph and the host of Israel returned 





to Egypt. Such was the distinguished respect paid by the 


Egyptians to the remains of the patriarch Jacob. Joseph and 


his brothers dwelt in great harmony till Jaecob’s death, at the 


, : : 
advanced age of **one 


jundred and ten years.’’ When he was 
a red of the approach of d ath, he called his brethren to- 
ether, and had them take an oath that they would convey 
iains back to Canaan, and inter them in the cave of 
Seventy souls of Israel came into Egypt; but they multi- 
plied exceedingly, “and the land was filled with them. 

And when another king came to the throne, “that knew not 
Joseph,” he set over them “task-masters, to afflict them 

heavy burdens. At this period, it would seem that all 


Israel had been reduced to slavery, and that they were all 


engaged in mak brick. From the statement that this king 
“knew not Joseph,” we might infer that anew dynasty had 
ome to the throne of Lower Egypt. Accordingly, the monu 
ments of E 


rypt show that, about this period, the king of 





‘hebes and Upper Egypt overran and subjugated Lower 


Egypt, and, according to the custom of that age, treated 
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the 


91 
and, 


snpaner iS s as 
cities had been dilapidat d wal nN con | eror employe d 
his prisoners in rebuilding them. But hard labor, so far from 


diminishing, inerea 


The 


only 


more they oppressed them, th 


“ And they made their lives bitter wit 


ie Israelite 


“hard bondage is in stro ¢ contrast with t! Ix iness and 
indulgence shown to Israel by former kings; and we are led 
to inquire, Why this change of policy! 

Though the history of the sojourn is brief, yet th is 
four hundred and thirty years. Vas anges and revo ns 
must have occurred in Egypt during this period. Thebes, a 
that time, was the renowned city of the world, d 
forth her chariots through a hundred gates” for é est 
not only of Egypt, but of Western Asia. The chang (ly 
nasty in Lower Egypt o cording to th lsu 
the monuments of Thebes, during the s in [s1 
Egypt. It is remarkable that. in the hist Vy | f tl $0 rl 
no mention is made of Th: s or of Memphis, w 
the former, and possibly the latter, was the seat of gove 
ment during a part of the time. As the Isr es were located 
east of the Nile, and M 3 was on thi es L re rte 
from Goshen, if Memphis was the seat of gove1 é during 
any part of the sojourn, it is probable that the Israelites and 
the province east of the river wer verned by a vic 
and consequently had no intercourse with Memphis. It is 
recorded, indeed, on the monuments of Thebes that, wh it 
held Lower Egypt, that s yn was under the vel nt ofa 
vicel ry. Doubtless Israe] was thu verned wl Moses tS 
born, as the murderous edict for the destruction of the it t 


was then in force 

the exodus from Egy pt; 1 

hood, he 

under their task-masters. 
While in Midian, Moses married 

of Midian; 
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might return to Canaan. The Lord not only commissioned 
him to demand of Pharaoh the release of the Israelites, but 
he gave him power to work miracles, that he might thereby 
attest the truth of his mission. 

While he was on his journey back to Egypt, the Lord said 
unto Aaron: “Go into the wilderness to meet thy brother 
Moses. And he went and met him in the mount of God, 
and kissed him. Then Moses communicated to Aaron all 
that had transpired in the “mount of God.” And when they 
came into E ry pt, they atl ‘ red together all the elders of the 
children of Israel; ““and Aaron spake all the words which the 
Lord had spoken unto Moses.”’ In attestation of the truth of 
their commission from God to lead Israel out of Egyptian 
bondage, Moses performed various miracles with his wonder- 
worki! r rod. W he they arned that the Lord had once 

re visited Israel, “‘then they bowed their heads and wor- 
shiped.”” Then Moses, with Aaron as his speaker, sought 
an interview with Pharaoh, and communicated to him the 
strange int llign nee that Jehovah had appeared unto Moses, 

l eo led him to lead the Israelites out of Egypt to 
their own land. But he inquired, “ Who is the Lord, that | 
should obey his voice to let Israel go?” They renewed the 
t that they might be permitted to go three days’ journey 
into the wild rness, to sacrifice to their God, “lest he afflict 
hem with pestilence.’ But Pharaoh refused, and ordered 
the task-masters to require the usual number of bricks, but to 
furnish no straw. So much time was spent in gathering 
‘stubble for straw,’ that they failed to make the usual num- 
ber of bricks, and were beaten by their task-masters. Then 
they complained to Moses, and he made his complaint to the 
Lord, and received the promise that Israel should be delivered 
from bondage, and restored to the possession of their inher- 
itance in Canaan. Moses then went to Pharaoh to obtain 
permission for Israel to return to Canaan; but he perempto- 
rily refused. Then followed the “plagues of Egypt.” 

At first, Pharaoh “hardened his heart;’’ but when dark- 
ness—‘‘ thick darkness that could be felt’’—covered the land 
for “three day gs,’ W hile ye t the children of Israel ‘had light,” 
then he consented that they might go, but they must leave 
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their flocks and herds. Moses refused to submit to this rob- 
bery. Pharaoh then drove him from his presence, and for- 
bade another interview. That night, the first-born of every 
family of the Egyptians died, from the first-born of Pha- 
raoh that sat upon the throne, to the first-born of the maid- 
servant that was behind the mill. Then Pharaoh called fo 
Moses and Aaron by night, and said: Rise up and get ye 
out from among my people, both you and the children of 
[srael, and go serve the Lord as ye have said. Then Israel 
gathered their families, and their flocks and herds, and 
bade a final adieu to tl and of their b mndag ; and they 
journeyed on foot from Rameses to Sueccoth, about six 

dred thousand men, besides women and children. Ly- 
man’s Historical Chart places the exodus from Egypt 1491 
years before Christ. As Israel numbered 600,000 men, be- 


ildren, the whole population that came 


i 


sides women and el 
out of Egypt must have been about 3,000,000. 
When Pharaol: let Israel go, God led them not thror 


“land of the Philistines,”’ though that was the direct and 


usual route, “lest they repent when they see war;”’ but he led 
them “by the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea. The 
direct route from the land of Goshen to Hebron would havi 
been a brief j urney—one that the patriarchs Abraham, Isaa 
and Jacob had all traveled, and carried up corn from Egy] 
to Hebron. * But God led the people about through the way 
of the wilderness of the Red Sea.” When they were near the 
head of the sea, he commanded them to turn southwa d, 
down the western coast. And the Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them lig! 
by night. While they were on the route that leads around 


the head of the sea, they were constantly approaching Canaan 

but when, by the command of the Lord, they turned down 
the western coast, they were receding from Canaan, and ap- 
proached nearer to Egypt and the pursuing host. That en- 
abled the Egyptians to reach the sea in front and rear, and 
thus hem them in, leaving no way of escape but through the 


sea, or the inclosing lines of the enemy. W hen the Israelites 


} 


perceived that they were thus hemmed in, they were terror- 
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stricken, and made lond complaints against Moses; but he 


said: **Fear not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord, 
which he will show you to-day: for the Egyptains whom ye 
have seen to-day, ye shall see no more forever.” ‘And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they go forward; but lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it; and the children of 
Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst of the sea.”’ 
Thus, by a stupendous miracle, the Israelites crossed the sea 


and passed through the wilderness to Sinai, where, from its 


fiery summit, Jehovah, with voice awful as thunder, delivered 
to the congregated millions of Israel the moral law, and 
instructed them in the appointed sacrifices. 

After wandering forty years in the wilderness, having been 
fed, duri ¢ that | ng yp riod, on “bread from heaven,’’ the 
host of Israel reached the promised land. That the provi- 
dence and power of Jehovah were employed in leading them 
ry pt, is as manifest as any other fact of history. This 
mitted, the question is raised whether providence 
led them info Egypt. We have no manifest display of his 
power connected with the going down into Egypt; yet there 
seems to have been a providence leading, guiding, and pro- 
tecting Abraham and his posterity. The promise had been 
riven that in his seed the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. That promise implies a providence for the preserva- 
tion of his posterity. The frequent famines that visited Ca- 
naan in that age rendered subsistence pre arious. Abraham 
himself had to “ 


order to obtain subsistence. Israel went down to Gerar and 


ro down into Egypt and sojourn there,” in 


; 


sowed and gathered there an immense crop. Jacob reared 
his large family in Padan-aram; and, after he had returned 
to Canaan, he had to depend upon Egypt for bread. Joseph 
was sold as a slave: but, by the providence otf God, he was 
convey¢ d to Key pt, and became chief captain, “that he might 
save much people alive.” Accordingly, when the “seven years 
of famine came,”’ he sent for his father and family, and fed 
them on the *“‘abundance ot Egypt.” And Israel in¢ reased 


80 rapidly, that the Egyptians said: “The children of Israel 


are more and mightier than we.”’ Was there no providence 
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is neither self-evident nor demonstrable, arguments founded 
upon it can have no force except to weaken the cause in 
which they are employed. I may be indulged, therefore, in 
giving my thoughts, for the first time in any form, on this 
ubject so vital to the interests of truth. 
\ careful analysis shows the expression to be self-contradic- 
to \ in any known ac eptation of the term now. Eternal, mean- 
ithout end or limit, cannot, without absurdity, qualify 
now, Which is necessarily limited in any of its actual mean- 
ings, and, in its strictest sense, is confined to a point of time— 
a ment. The expression is tantamount to an unlimited limited 
of duration. It is of no force to say there is a true 
onnected with the expression, which is inadequate, 

e to the poverty of language. It is to be feared that 

is attributed to poverty of language which really belongs 


account of poverty of idea. A great truth, in fact, un- 


derlies the expression, as is the case with every important erro- 
ni s expression. The error is fatal to the true idea intended, 


and is of atwofold character. First, there is but a pa ial 


( eption of the truth, which is presented for the whole truth. 


That a part is equal to the whole, in whatever form expressed 


Ol plied, is self-contradictory, and, therefore, absurd. Sec- 
ondly, the phrase seeks to express to the comprehension that 
W can be construed only to the conception. Such every- 


where is the Infinite. Reason may affirm its existence, and, 
in its processes, use it; but we can neither comprehend it nor 
found our reasonings on its comprehension. Most of our 
e] rs, in speaking and reasoning about the Infinite, are 
rable to one or the other of these kinds. In our eager- 
ness to understand the whole truth, we put the part, which 
alone we can comprehend, for the whole, and seek to construe 
to finite understanding what is comprehensible only to the 
Infinite mind. That these errors are both involved in the 
expression will appear from the following considerations: 

The notion of 7 the pres nt time, is correlated to those 
Or past and future. The term can have no conceivable mean- 
ing like that which it now has, unless its correlatives are un- 
derstood. Without the ideas of past and of future, that of now 


could no more exist than could the idea of son without a 
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father, or of effect without a cause. To assert, thers rore, 


that, in the mode of the divine thought there is no past nor 


future, necessitates the conclusion that with him there is no 


‘ 
present, as in our mode of thought. The negation is only 
apart of the whole truth; hence the error in the expression 


founded upon it; and the Calvinist, against whom one may 


argue, can show that there is as great absurdity in applyu 


to the mode of the divine thought the term now, as the term 


past or the term future. Nay, more; he can show that the 
now in the mind of Deity is more absurd than past, pres 


and future. The former attributes to him the human mode 


mutilated and distorted: Tine latte a entire and consisté nt 
— 7. ; : 2% ; . 
Both present self-contrad trions whieh can be rem ved Ol Vy 
by assuming that, in the mode of the divine thought, there 


is neither past nor future, and that with Deity there is no 
now, as In our comprehension. Why not say at once that he 


thinks not in the past, present, and future as we do, instead of 


using language which ean be self-consistent only when ex- 
plained to mean this But is this true? Is it either self- 
evident or demonstrable? The infinite, absolute, and omnis- 
cient mind being given, then its modes of thought must 
brace eternity, without any past, present, or future. It must 
be so, and cannot be otherwise without self-contradiction an 
absurdity Such ar e characteristies of self-evident 

sitions. No argument can n ike then plain er than the bar 


statement. We may, however, show the contradictions t t 


It is absurd to speak of a past or a future eternity. “he 
very terms imply limitation. The past had no beginning; but 
it already has an ending. The future never will end; but it is 
never without a beginning. Remove the ending from the 
one, and the beginni rom tl } other, and | 
synonymous terms, both being synonymous wit 
Doubly absurd is it to speak of an eternal now, since thé 
is necessarily limited on both sides. W hen we extend its 
definition beyond these limits, it ceases to be our now; and, 
as we cannot fix other limits without involving the sam« 
absurdities as in the use of the word in the strictest sense, we 


; ) 


must leave it without limit when applied to the thoughts of 
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Deity. The expression, then, is equivalent to an eternal eternity, 
a redundancy which expresses no more than the term eternity. 
To say, therefore, that with God is an eternal now, is no more 
nor less than to say with him is eternity. The latter is un- 
ambiguous and presents no self-contradiction. The former is 
ambiguous at best, and full of contradiction on any supposi- 
tion which does not make it synonymous with the latter. 
Neither expression can bring the idea within the mind’s com- 
prehension. This effort to construe the Infinite to the finite 
mind is a species of the most subtle self-de« eption ; for when 
we have used terms within our comprehension, we have fallen 
short of the expression of the Infinite. Reason affirms that 
infinity does, and must, exist in certain things; but we can 
comprehend it in no case. It affirms that there must be 
eternity ; but ou minds cannot grasp, in one view, the whole 
of eternity. It is not condensible to now. Reason aflirms 
that the mind of the Omniscient must embrace eternity as 
perfectly and distinctly as our minds embrace, in their modes, 
a moment. On any other supposition God cannot be affirmed 
to be omniscient. Yet “‘who hath known the mind of the 
Lord,”’ or fathomed the depths of eternity ? 

Having approached the subject from the side of the Infinite 
and the Absolute, let us view it from the stand-point of the 
Finite. ‘My thoughts are not as your thoughts.”’ Does reason 
confirm this declaration of inspiration ? How does the finite 
mind approach the idea of duration? Does it start with eternity, 
and, by divisions and subdivisions, reach a point—the now? 
or does its first thought of duration originate with a limited, 
compre hensible portion of time? Sound philosophy tells us 
that, in every case, the Finite and the Conditioned is the chrono- 
logical antecedent of the Infinite and the Unconditioned. In the 
case before us we find that the chronological antecedent of the 
idea of duration is that of succession. Now, does succession, 
such as we can comprehend, suggest first infinite or finite 
duration? Evidently finite first. Succession once perceived, 
reason affirms there must be duration, and then that it must 
be infinite. These are scientific truths, deduced from well- 
known phenomena of mind. 

We know of no finite portion of duration that is not lim- 
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ited and measured by some artificial or natural periodic suc- 
cession, which is in everv case limited. There is no ot ! 
way known by which to define time than by such successions 


1 


as mark periods and epochs. Without some such chronome- 


ters, our minds, as at present constituted, would take no ec o 
nizance of duration, either as finite or infinite, as past, pres- 
ent, or future. Eternity would be before the mind with 


neither | 


eginning nor ending, furnishing no possible chrono- 
logi al anteced« nt to reason which alone can affirm duration 
as infinite. Ete rnity has no dial-plate. It cannot be meas- 
ured by eons of eons, though these are far beyond our con 


hension. Without something, therefore, to express duration 
to the finite mind, we would take no cognizance of it in our 
modes of thought. This is not only true, but it must be s 

ou the condition of our finite being. In such a being th 


Infinite cannot be a chronological antecedent in the begin- 


nings of knowledge. The Infinite is an idea of pure reaso1 
but finite reason can affirm the Infinite only on some antece- 
dent idea necessarily implying the Infinite. For a like reas 


the ideas of body and its neecessary extension must exist 


the mind before reason can affirm space as finite or infini 


Une cannot but have obs rved the close analogik s betwe 
space ; nd duration, an yw many terms used to define tit 
are borrowed from the vocabulary of space This is not only 
so with the ferms, but with the relations of time and metaphysical 


ideas in general. Nearly all the principles of syntax in the 


classical lat ruages have tne primary origin il al rela- 
tions. This usage extends back to the Sanscrit. the fountain- 
head of classical languag The Sanscrit locativ« 3 sed 


also to express time when. and is merged into the Greek 


dative of time and pla e@, al d the Latin ablative of the sa 


Exampl s need not be mult plied. Language is the sponta- 
neous expression of thought. It necessarily involves tl 


modes and laws of thought. Such are the intimate relations 


of space and time to our modes of thought that we cann 

frame a single sentence without involving one or both o 
them. The reason of all this is in our finite natures. W« 
need A be fore, a ] ere, al d a be hi d: a left, a here, and a right: 


’ 


an above, a here, and a below; because any considerable 
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extent of space must pass under our view in successive parts. 
This is true both of the eye and the mind, and for the very 
reasons. If we could grasp the whole view at once, we 
could distinguish and classify all the parts more pertectly 
than we do in our present mode; but there would be no sue- 
cession of ideas in such a view. The view would be simulta- 
neous, as regards both space and time. So with a succession 
ort events. We are conscious of a lapse of time, because wi 
cannot see the end from the beginning. It is a necessary 
co) usion, therefore, that he that sees the end from the be- 
vil ng has a mode of thought independent of duration. 
Duration is not, and cannot ke, a condition to such a mode of 
thought. Such condition ean be affirmed only of the finite, 
conditioned natare, and can be applied to the unconditioned, 
absolute mind only with infinite absurdity. But in this view 


yject we find it most difficult to distinguish between 


} 


the mode of our thoughts and that of the divine thou rhits. 


Said a doctor of divinity, the other day: “ Ah, I cannot believe 


it: cause God must see things as they are, and we know 
th« are successions both of time and events.” The di ffi- 


culty, on a superficial view, seems insuperable; but it entirely 
disappears, if we stick close to the text, ‘My thoughts are not 
as your thoughts.”” We must distinguish between what he 
knows and how he knows, between the thing known and the 
mode of knowing it. Neither this text nor the preceding 
re: ning teaches that God has no knowledge of the succes- 
sions of time and events: but, among other things, it is meant 
that they do not pass in succession in his mind as in ours, 
He es the end from the beginning, and comprehends all 
events and duration in one view. One thought need not pass 
out of his mind that another may enter; he does not withdraw 
from one landscape to view another, as we must do. Yet this 
does not hinder him from viewing each and all as they actu- 
ally exist. Nay, more, this is the only condition upon which 
we can affirm that he does know all things perfectly. The eyes 
of the Lord are in every place beholding the evil and the good. 
As well talk of an infinite Aere as of an eternal now. The ab- 


surdity of the one cannot be any greater than that of the other. 





He that is everywhere present, also “inhabiteth eternity. 
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But this proposition, when relieved of all cumbrance from 
partial and erroneous expression, is itself only a part of the 
premise which we need to expose Calvinistie errors. Fur- 
thermore, we must distinguish between our mode of thought 
and that of Deity, in this: our minds, being finite and condi- 
tioned, must have beginnings of knowl dge, and these begin- 
nings must be with finite things. The theory of innate ideas 
has long since been exploded. Reason cannot affirm the 
first idea, until the chronol: vical antecedent is viven. This 
is, in every case, finite, conditioned, dependent. Body is finite, 
and conditioned on space. Without space, body could not 
exist. Space, by reason of this connection, stands in the rela- 
tion of logical antecedent to body; therefore, body being 
given, reason affirms space, and affirms that it must be in- 
finite. Thus the way is opened for our progress in know- 
ledge in two ways. By the primary faculties we may accu- 
mulate ideas which the secondary faculties combine into 
multiplied notions. We can also go from the less to the 
greater, from the finite to the infinite. These are laws of 


thought which it is absurd to attribute to the infinite, omnis- 
cient mind. There can be in such a mind no progress in 


knowledge in either of these ways. But embracing directly 


and entire the Infinite, it embraces necessarily and entirely 
all realities and poss bilities conditioned on the Infinite. This 
is not only so, but it must be so. The Unconditioned and 
Absolute alone are eternal. All things dependent and con- 
ditioned had a beginning. There was a time, then, when 
they did not exist. Before they began to be, they could be 
viewed only through their logical antecedents as possibilities ; 
but, as they are dependent upon and determined by the Abso- 
lute, their becoming realities adds no new knowledge to the 
divine mind. Deity models every thing after his perfect idea, 
and not his idea from the thing made or done. A logical 
antecedent cannot be perfectly known without a knowledge of 
all possibilities and realities connected with it. This idea, 
along with the one that God “inhabiteth eternity,” exposes 
the anthropomorphism of the Calvinistic views of foreknowl- 
edge as related to decrees. 


In like manner our knowledge proceeds from effect to 
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cause, while the Divine mind must know the effect in the 
cause. This is evident from many considerations. Every 
student of mechanics knows that forces are measured and 
designated by the quantity of work they can perform, or 
the velocity they can impart in a given time; that is, the 
cause is estimated from the effect. This is the only way by 
which we can estimate the intensity and determine the laws 
of any causative force. But after we have thus aseertained 
the laws of its action, we may predict the effect from the 
cause, We can study and know the effect from the cause, 
so long as the cause is known and within our comprehension. 
Abundant examples of this procedure are found in all the well- 
tested forces. The machinist can tell the number of horse- 
power of the engine before it is tested; the engineer can tell 
how much fuel will develop and sustain that power for a 
iven time; and the mechanie can estimate its quantity of 
WOrk, When a gun oft civen weight and ealiber has been 
tested, cartridges can be made by the thousand for a given 
range and effect. If man, then, may and does know effects 
in their causes, must not Deity know all effects in thei: 

ises? But. more, can we be said to ‘know a cause; none of 
whose effective powers and laws are known to us? The 
assertion would be absurd. Neither can Deity know any 
cause perfectly without knowing all its laws and possible 
effects. It is a necessary truth, then, that the Omniseient 
knows all effects in their causes. But this rests, if possible, 
on still higher grounds. All admit that God is the ultimate. 
self-conscious cause of all things. To say that he is self- 
conscious of his powers, is but to say that he knows abso- 
lutely within himself all possible and real effects of his power. 
Any other supposition would reduce Deity to the necessity 
OT ¢ xperimentit oe before he could have a knowledge ot hims¢ If. 

Again, our mental process is from the individual to the 
species, from species to genera, and so on. Every step in 
this direction enlarges our understanding, until we can, at 
last, dispose of and wield a vast field of knowledge, and make 
it subservient to yet higher purposes. Among thousands 
ot examples may be mentioned the discovery of the laws 
of universal cravitation and those of electricity. The first 
i.—19 
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put into man’s hand a balance with which to weigh the 





spheres, and a power of computation with which to lo- 





cate yet unseen planets. By the latter, he not only ex- 





plains many phenomena of Nature, and discovers the “secret 
places of thund ay but sends his own thoug! ts ec! 
through the silent chambers of the deep, outstripping time 
and annihilating space. Such being the law of thought, 
reason aflirms that the mind which embraces the infinite, the 
absolute, and the universal truth, must know all things in this. 
There are ultimate principles of pure science, known to us, 


on which we know rests the harmony of the spheres. of 





proportions, and of colors. Can reason but affirm that in 
the universal principles known to the Deity rest : thie 
‘ombined harmonies of the universe? The philosopher well 
said: “God geometrizes in framing the universe. If man 
ean arise to the conc ption of a universal cos , must 

Deity comprehend it in his infinite thought ? Ilis hi )- 
nious handiworks are but sensible embodiments, parti: yn- 
‘rete expressions of the divine ideal. Sense takes cog nee 
f the physical object, giving the chronological antecedent of 


the idea of pure reason, which alwavs connects wit! ~ 
feature of the Infinite and the Universal. Thus are wi r- 


yn ti 


i LLit ~ © « bit 


related to both mixed and pure science 
Infinite; but God is correlated to them on the side of t] fF 
finite. Well may he say, then, “As the heavens are high 
above the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and 


my thoughts than your thoughts.”’ 


But there is yet a deeper glance at the divine original. 
vhose faint image we bear. It is a fact of universa n- 
sciousness that our highest and purest happiness flows m 


the exercise of the ideal faculties. No harmony was ever 
-ontemplated but that the mind framed in its own idea one 
more perfec t. The touch of the string of the instrum« nt but 
vives the lower notes in the scale by which the mind ascends 
to notes ineffable. Instrumental harmony but gives the 
imagination wings, to bear the soul away to boundless fields 


} } 


of ideal harmony. The skeptical poet has falsely said: 


“The diapason closes full in man,” 
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Working after his own ideal, he creates fairer forms thai 


his. 


more lofty and pure than his own, and fills them with ideal 


wonders and pleasures. 


exclaims: 
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He as easily and more frequently creates ideal minds 
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In the ideal 


ecstasy of his soul 


gates, and bring 
vision, 

joys that spring 
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’d soul, 
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Lord. 
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arise out of our essential constitution. For this reason the 
“eternal now” should be left out of our vocabulary. The 


Calvinistie errors are founded on the absurdity of attributi 
to Deity human modes of thought. We cannot expose these 
errors while our premise contains a greater absurdity t 


theirown. We have the s ript iral idea. Why not use t 


whom “one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 





ius one day.” 

It was intended, in the itset of this article, to view t 
foundations only. W ve seen that they are ‘ ney 
broad and deeply laid, b ¢ established in self-es nt, neces 
sary truth. They are v: , and we may build t " 
the utmost contiden 
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he existence and ¢] r of God, as reveals hims 

t redempt provider For its plete 
nition and histor t do better than refi 
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ries hence. 

The whole subj: vy is most approp dd 
into two depart 1 imely systema and pl t 
systemat theology 3 science It arral res al classifies 
the attributes and prerogatives of the Divine Being, and als 
the manifold relations which he sustains to all created things. : 
It is the philosophy of divinity and its revelations. Practi 


theology is the high and sacred art of expounding, demonstrat- 


ing, enforcing, and applying the great theories of systemati 
theology. It is a very different but no less important sphere. 


he relation these departments sustain to each other is most 


intimate and interesting: and, though distinet, they are in- 


separable. The first requires a teacher, a professor, a philos- 
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pher; the second demands a meek, but brave, evangel, 


untiring and executive pastor, a dauntless and consecrat 
preacher. The first may perform his work in the cloister, 
the quiet retreats of meditation and reflection; but the second 
must go out into the “highways and hedges,” and to the 
ends of the earth; he must preach from house to house; h 
must meet the multitudes upon the mountain and down at the 
seaside. A theologian may be a preacher, but every prea 
st be a theologian. A man may have his head full of the- 
alogical lore and theory, but be destitute of practical ability 
another may have good practical ability, but know nothing 
scarcely to practice. The first may be more respectable than 
» second, but they are alike helpless and inefficient. I 
to gain both of these points, and in the shortest time, is 
eat question to be answered. 
Practical theology may be divided into three departments, 
d will be considered here in the following order: 1. Eva 


al. 2. Pastoral. 3. Homiletical. The evangelist 





pastor, and the homilist will claim our attention as 
natural occupants of the entire field of the Christian mi 
Most writers discuss this subject under the heads of ho 
s and pastoral! theology. Preference is riven here to t 
simple and general head, practical theology, subdivided 


and the reasons for this will be given as the discus- 


In the first place, the most serions attention of the candi 
date for the ministry is invited to the nature of the work to 
lone—the work of the gospel ministry. When this is 
fully comprehended, it is not difficult to understand w 
is needed to fit the workman for his field. It is also « iS} 
see what he needs most—that which he should seek fi 
obtain. He cannot gain all that is requisite in the same v 
nor allatthe sametime. Out of the great number of young m«¢ 
who enter the ministry, there is not more than one of twent 
that passes his life as a happy and successful preacher. T 
rreat majority of them may still bear the name; but they st: 
gle along, far in the rear, even of their own expectations. <As 
the poor Jews are dispersed among the nations, so are thes 


" 


Christian preachers, seeking a living among the various avo- 
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cations of the world. The Church of our time stands forth 
resolutely claiming the respect and confidence of mankind, 
and yet it is most seriously impeded by its ministry. The 


¢ men among us who can be induced to attend our 


— 


few youn 
colleges, and receive the aid of the Church, are often, soon 
after their graduation, absorbed by the world. When we call 
for them, they do not answer, and when we seek for them, 
they cannot be found. Maultitudes of others are licensed and 
ordained; but, after a very temporary effort—such as would 
accomplish nothing in any other pursuit—they turn away, and 
are never heard of, unless it is to complain of neglect, or of 
a want on the part of the Church to appreciate the gospel. 
Now, this state of things is no exception in philosophy, and 
there is a just and simple reason for every such case. It is 
proposed to find this reason; and it is to be sought first in 
the hasty survey, on the part of the candidate, of the work to 
be done. He may not have comprehended its extent and 
magnitude. His view may have been hasty, partial, perhaps 
carnal. There are to-day many men who have been trying to 
preach for years, but who have not the first true conception 
of the work. Not knowing it themselves, how can they teach 
others to see it? They are blind leaders of the blind; and 
that is the reason why both fall into the ditch. No part of 


theology is more profoundly solemn than the induc- 


practica 
tion of the candidate into the ministry. The man who has a 
just conception of the work of the ministry will either ente 
upon it and succeed, or he will not enter upon it at all, It is 
not clothed with danger and terror, that any need fear to gaze 
long and intently upon it. It is the privilege and the duty of 
all Christians to contemplate its indescribable grandeur and 
glory. The ministry—it is the wonder of wonders in the 
my sterious kingdom of God! It is the post of honor next to 
Christ on the right hand of the Most High. It cannot be con- 
templated from the common walks of men; one must get 
above the fogs and obscuring clouds of sense by ascending 
the mount with Peter, and James, and John, to join Moses 
and Elias, where the divine glory is indeed visible, and where 


there W il] be no need even of a tabernacle to dwell in. From 


thence we would say to the young candidate, Look down on 
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the living issues of this wondrous ministry, and behold th« 


go forth among the people, as flames of 


— 


men of God as they 
purifying fire, bringing life and immortality to light, and 
filling eternity with the results of human redemption. Follow 
yon earthly evangel through the good fight of faith, and see 
him lay hold on eternal life, and pass on to his reward. 
Watch that good shepherd as he lays down his life for the 
sheep, and departs to be with Christ. Bebold that homilist 
that stands solitary and alone on the Athenian hill, and makes 
a nation of philosophers tremble before his resurrection scene. 
When you have gazed long and prayerfully on this gospel 
field, and then heard the promise of your glorified Redeemer. 
to be with you always, ask if you have a mind to this work, 
and hen decide it once for all: Take wealth, honor, pleas- 
ure, home, and friends—ay, all that the world calls great and 
good—and weigh them fairly against poverty, persecution, 
hardship, toil, and the salvation of one soul, and make you 
choice. If you decide to enter upon this work, let that end 
the matter thus far. 

In the second place, the qualifications requisite are to be 
considered, and these will be taken up in their order. 

I. Consecration to God—piety—godliness. This greatest of 
all qualifications need not, like some others, require the labor 
and toil of years to gain. Much may be done in a very short 
time; for it is a work of grace, and always succeeds a thoroug! 
surrender of ourselves to the will and ways of God. It is not 
merely the present consent of our hearts to love him and obey 
his behests, but a cheerful, hearty, and unconditional surren- 
dering to him of our hearts, our minds, our powers, our tiie, 
our means. This consecration enables us always to say: 1 
I want to be just what God wants me to be. 2. I want to do 
only what he wants me to do. 3. I want to have no more nor 
less than he wants me to have. To gain this attainment is to 
occupy the loftiest summit of human excellence. The sun- 
light of God’s approbation forever rests upon it; and who- 
ever attains thereto is obliged to be happy. To him all plac es 
and situations are alike. He is above trouble, vexation, and 
fear. His ways are wise and pleasant, because ordered of the 


Lord. His work is delightful, and his reward is sure. Ifis 
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whole life, nay, every moment, is a divine harmony—an ac 
ceptable anthem of pure worship. That there are degrees 
this consecration, is certainly true, and blessed is the man 
who early reaches the highest; for he will have great power 
with God, and God will give him great power with man. 
W hoever attains to this complete consecration, has that wit 


himself which will sanctify and consecrate all other mea 


and every facility for usefulness. If he is gifted with 2 
talents, Ire will make them gain other great talents. It 
, 1 . ‘ 7 . ’ *4 

should become the possessor Of wealth, he will take Ww 


him to the house of G , and bay tize it in Christ nat 


He will see God everywhere, and in every thing. He 


look upon the things of the world as tempor: nvenl es, 
simply to serve their purpose in assisting him to glorify G 
As the traveler who stops for a moment at the cool eus 
spring, slakes his thirst, refreshes himself beneath the b: 
old tree, and, strengthened thereby, presses on in his 

so thi consecrated man enjoys, and then without i 
leaves behind him, the fairest allurements of the world. 

him they are bright ; | beautiful, but by no means th cry 


of his life. He will glory in tribulation, also, knowing t! 
it will work patience, and patience experience. No mat 


tit to preach the gospel v e wedded to the world. Ne 


but genuine consecration to God ean divorce him from it. Th: 
will be a fierce and perpetual confi within his own heart; an 


this, of course, will retard every movement and becloud every 
effort of his mind. Every thing in the gospel is heaven 
eternal, pure and spiritual, and cannot alloy with the e: 
and carnal, the sensual and temporal. Great consecrat to 
God never fails of success; and its place can be supplied by 
nothing else. Most suitable is it to all Christian effort, 
most indispensable to the minister of Christ. It is t 
want of the day. It was this that gave luster to the lives of 
the martyrs, and it will do for us what it did for them, if we 
will seek it first of all, and seek until we attain to it. 
We have men in the ministry to-day who, if consecraté 
God fully, would shake a continent with their power; but 
how can they while their locks are woven fast in the loom of 


Philistia ? We have old men whose broad shadow ought 
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reach across two generations, but they are toiling early and 


ate at the wheel of Gaza, strong but blind. We may build 
‘olleges and schools in every city and town in our wide and 
glorious domain, pile our shelves with the books of most wise 
and learned authors, and drain the Church of its wealth to 
send missionaries with the gospel to the destitute, but it may 
all be of no avail. One day at the foot of the cross is worth 
it all. To prove all this, we have only to look back upon the 
history of the Church. When one or two centuries of human 
contrivances and substitutes have put the Church to sleep, we 
see a sudden and mighty upheaval. Old and strong princi- 
palities of formalism and infidelity tumble into ruin, and the 
ead of the rreat serpi nt lies bleeding beneath the bruising 
heel of Messiah. When we seek for the instrumentality, we 
shall always find a few consecrated servants of God carrying 


, 


forward this mighty work; and one such demonstration is 


enough to settle this que st 


ion. We would not be understood 


as in any way nor Fany and all other needful hely Ss, because 





; we insist upon an absolute supremacy for this one. They are 
many and needful, as we shall hereafter attempt to. pro 

but this is indispensable. They are second; this is first. Con- 
secration to God, without human learning, is a mighty power 


‘f itself. Learning, talents, and emoluments, without conse- 


ration, are but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals; but 
taken together, and in the order here indicated, they are the 


Pauline attire and panoply of the gospel ministry. 


- 
yo 


is prime element of the ministry 1s an appropriat- 
i! g quality. It marshals all the host of material, sets it in 
rder, and puts it to work. It gives a tongue of vast praise 
» the roaring ocean, and calls upon the lily and the sparrow 
to glorify God. Whule it binds a faithful and loving John to 
its breast, it prays for poor, cursing Peter, while Satan was 
trying to sift him as wheat. It is a frugal power, saving all 


iseful instrumentality, and losing none; for what it cannot 


onquer with a thunderbolt it may subdue with a tear. Its 
fan is in its hand, and it thoroughly purges its floor, gather- 


ing the wheat into the garner, and burning up the chaff with 


unqguenchable fire. Its wars are incessant, and its victories 


sure and complete. Its only weapon is the sword of the 
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Spirit, which is wielded only in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Its career is triumphant and glorious, and its guer- 
don is the saints’ everlasting rest. Although this great qual- 
ification is essential to success in every department of the wide 
field of theology, it is especially so to the practical theologian, 
whose daily walk is beneath the gaze of the public eye; and 
it is now proposed to inquire briefly how it may be gained. 

1. It is an exercise of the closet, where the door is shut and 
we are alone with God; where the light of eternal truth may 
shine into our hearts. The process is simple, but humiliating 
and severe, and consists in but three things: honest and 
thorough personal examination, resolute and persistent self- 
denial, and earnest prayer, with a view to this one end. 

2. Our walk must be with God. This is but little under- 
stood or practiced by many who enter upon the great work. 
They do not realize that God is with them all the time, and will 
direct every step. They can pray for the conversion of sinners, 
for their salvation, for health and stren: 


th, for protection in 
times of danger : but they do not ask him for the little things 
of life. They do not seem to think that they are just as de- 
pendent on him for a drink of water or a morsel of bread as 
they are for the sweet rest of heaven. 


3. We must look for, and constantly try to place a proper 
estimate upon, Christian work, and seek pleasure in duty. All 
duties are God's great work, and the greatest privilege w 
enjoy is to be allowed to do any of them. We have gained 
much when we have reached that point where the discharg¢ 
of our duties forms the chief delight of our hearts. 

[I. Consecration to the work of the ministry. This is the 
next great point to be rained by the candidate. It is some- 
times said by ministers that a sense of duty alone impels them 
to this sacred office. Sucha plea, it is true, is much better 
than to decline; but the work then is a joyless mission. It 
ought to be one’s choice above all other occupations. It 
should be his meat and drink to minister for Christ, so that 
he would gladly choose poverty and hardships, suffering and 
shame, with this office, rather than honor, wealth, distinction, 


and ease in any other. Let him separate it, examine each part 


of it, and see that he is pleased with it all. It has its seasons 
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of unspeakable joy, and its hours of bitter sorrow; its days 
of brightness, and its nights of gloom; its hardness and buffet- 
ings, as well as applause and caresses. Let him ascertain why 
he loves this work. Is it because it is a noble and influential 
profession, affording a leading position among men, or is it 
because it saves sinners from the woes of sin, and raises them 
up to a knowledge of God in Christ? Is it because it puts 
him in a line with Christ in the great work of human redemp- 
tion? The former are all true, and may be coveted by the 
carnal mind; but the latter, together with the former, repre- 
sents the ministry of Christ. 

Consecration to this work does not fail to embrace the idea 
that the workman must live while he works; and he must live 
of the gospel. The Bible does not describe this living, nor 
define what kind it is to be. Will the candidate carefully 
examine this matter as to whether he will be content and 
satisfied with this living? It may be very good or very poor 
according to the judgment of the world; but will he accept 
it cheerfully, and look to no other source? Paul worked with 
his own hands for a short time; but it was not after his labors 
had had time to yield their fruit. Christ not only secured his 
support from those who received his ministry, but he sup- 
ported his twelve also while they were with him. This living 


} 


he office, not the office the living. If any man will 


suc eeds 1 


enter upon this work, he must enter upon its living also; 
otherwise, while he is gone elsewhere after the living, the 
work will sufter and the ottice be dishonored. Entire COnSseC- 
cration to the work, and to the whole work, has no fear for 
the want of bread, and need have none. The Church mourns 
when the Christian pulpit lusts after the world; and Zion 
should fast and pray that no such applicant should approach 
her gates. His very breath will taint her sanctuary and bring 
pestilence upon the people. 

If these two indispensable qualifications, consecration to 
God and to his work, are gained, we will strive to attain to 
other and vi ry important ones. And it is in place here to 
mark out the way in which they may most easily and suc- 
cessfully be obtained. Three things are needed: education, 


knowledge, and experience. As they are inseparable in use, 
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} : } 1 ] ° a 
they must be obtained together, and at the same time. lo 


think, to know, and to practice. is the who e coc oft sneer 
ful execution. Practical theology is by no means an excep- 


tion to this universal rule. To be educated, is to be 


al , 
= } * >) , rc ’ . i . 
think correctly, rapidly, systematically, and profoundly; an 
no human empiovment req res this ability more than ¢ CS 
. 
the Christian ministry. To ofter an argument here in s 
port of this truth would juite useless, if not offensive 
intelllcvent readel {1} wiedae ~ ne persona nders O 


and possession of truth and facts. We may be well educated 


and still not have much knowledge, or we may be quit 

ligent and yet not well educated. Education enables us to 
accumulate knowl da , al d knowledg¢ will en ble us to i S 

trate, convey, and enforce our thoughts. But what w 

avail to the preacher to think well and know mu 

cannot impart it to others. He may, and should, write 1 

but he is not an essayist. He is professionally a talker, 

speaker, and should be, if possible, the best of speakers 
eloquence should equal and honorable to them , 





not the place I $s tl D el the theme, either for 
ing awkwardness or tant ignorance. The sermon an 
delivery should be « il to the importance of the occas 
and the momentous results contemplated. No time, pla e, 
effort is comparable to such fearful responsibility. 

To prepare for and meet the solemn issue, a position 1s 
taken which many, perhaps, will controvert; still, it is 
sumed boldly, and most sincerely. When the candidate, 
secrated to God and to this holy calling, commences his sc] 





course, he should be licensed and set to work as he eat 


opportunity. He isa learner; give him liberty that he 
learn. Let him try, and keep tryi os he is not a pre: 


but he is learning to preach. Let his practice keep pa 
with his theory Let his Bible be his first and ol test 
text-book, and be studied clos ly with the scienes 
classics. What is a law-school without a moot-court? am 


ical college without a lini f [t may be urge dd that he 1 3T 


first finish his course, and then he may begin to preach inte] 
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ligently. In answer to this it may be said that he is not ex- 
pected at first to be an able expounder, nor does it require a 
philosopher to tell sinners that Christ died for them. The 
gospel has its elementary lessons as well as its stupendous 
mysteries. Teach the candidate to begin at the beginning, 
and review often and carefully. It will be objected that he 
is required to both read and preach before his learned and 


critical professor during his theological course. That is right, 


and we would not change It In any way; but, in the first 
pli ce, he is too late b Tinhing his practice is far in the rear 


of his education; his intellect has outstripped his heart; his 
warm zeal is consumed by sharp criticism. He ought by this 
time, if need be, to have traveled a thousand miles on foot, 
and should have preached many times to all the little desti- 


} ] 


tute churches within his reach. He might have been per- 


fectly familiar with the praver-meeting and the Sabbath 
school work. In the second place, preaching in the profes 


sor’s room is too cold and uninspiring; the audience is set for 


eriti ism. The motive is rood, but it is single, and looks only 





to mental cultivation. It does not reach out after a lost sin- 
ner, and yearn for the salvation of a soul. It is a very learned, 


trim, weil-seasoned iittie sermon, and perhaps as eood as the 


pl fessor himself could preach, under the circumstances: but 


1 performance was simply to train; it was not intended 
either to edify, instruct, or to save anybody; and, these motives 
‘ vanting, how could he learn to preach in demonstration 
ana pow rs We shall all do enough ot that kind of pre au h- 


ing without special training. We do not believe any man is 
prepared to assume the responsibilities of a pastor, until he has 


had experienc as an evangelist: and, therefore, we would 





license the freshman to preach io sinners, and insist upon his 
doing it, as well as to pre ach to his teacher and class-mates. 
The apostles were all evangelists before they were pastors. 
Paul was a great teacher of practi al, as well as systematic, 
theology; and he took Timothy with him on his terrible 
circuit, and seriously reprimanded John Mark, because h¢ 
turned back and would not go. We would counsel evel 

young man—no matter how many diplomas he may have, and 


the more the better—if he has not had a good experience in 
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preaching to congregations while at college, to spend at least 
one year on the circuit as an evangelist, before he attempts 
to take charge of a church as a pastor. And we will proceed to 
assign good and sufficient reasons, we think, for this counsel. 

1. The college life is necessarily one of more or less seclu- 
sion from society, and the student is not, of course, in sympa- 
thy with the masses with whom he must associate as a pastor. 
The transition is too great to be made suddenly; and an 


effort to transfer the mode of life and set habits of the college 


to the miscellaneous walks of active. pastoral ife. is obl 
] 


to result in failure. His head is full of theories, ma 
which are erroneous and will not stand the friction of 
The pastor, as will be seen hereafter, must be eminent 


social man: not one who engages in the light f ipperies 


fashionable life, but a sober, discreet, genial gventleman 


whom all may, with safety, refer—one who commands 
respect of the intelligent and influential, and, 
time, whose daily walk is with tl 
must be master of 
Win some. 
to exem 
cause tho 
» daily 
it comp ilsion: 
where the field is wid 
less frequent. 
8. There is hardship for every rood 


} 


1 
»>sooner he iear 


and 


hardship will hu 
the gladness with whi 
mak« him zealous, | 
man knows the bliss of 
which only the destitute 
goes round on his missi 

4. The pastor must ap} 


hearers, and interest them 


constantly in competition with men of exp 
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the way for new aggressions by visitations; must bear his 
part in the gratuitous services required of public men, or 
sufter in his influence if he should decline; and this will leave 
him but little time for that peculiar meditation that gives 
edge and power to a sermon. No man has a better oppor- 
tunity for secret communion with God, nor feels more de- 
voted to him than the young evangelist on his long, tiresome, 
and lonely ride to those who are hungry and waiting for his 
precious consolations. His are not delicate, sickly, and sur- 
feited hearers, with itching ears that will be pained at the 
faithful address of the gospel. 

5. After all the study of books and attention to instructive 
lectures, preaching is learned only by experience. These ad- 
vantages aid much: but nothing can supply the place oft ex- 

ience. This is a stubborn and unyielding truth. The 


n then is, Which of these branches is best adapted 

rinner! We apy eal first to the Bible. and then to 

every avocation and profession in practical life. And shall 
ministry be the only exception to the rule among them 


eall is from God, and the authority is given by the 


hands; but the ability is the result of due and 


areful preparation and experience. Most professors of pas- 


ral theology never were successful pastors ; and the smallest 

um be r ¢ them were ever evangelists for any consid rable 
time. They may dissent from these views; but they are not 
o be regard das the most competent judges. Let the decision 
be left 1ose Who are to-day in the work of pastoral life, 
and who are familiar with the work of the evangelist. 

In conclusion, here is the fatal Avernus that has engulfe 
many young men who were once the precious hope of 
Church for its ministry. It consists in but three thi Oo 
1. Want of consecration toGod. 2. Want of consecration 
this sacred work. 38. A wrong start in ministerial life. 
one of these is amply sufficient to wreck the young preach 
and certain overthrow awaits him who drifts upon them ail. 
To avoid the first and second, he must settle it early and ws 
before the expectations of the Church settle upon him. The 
third is quite within his control. As he leaves college let him 


remember, first otf all, that he, although a scholar, licensed 








‘i 


S04 


and ordained, is 1 
j lice. Now, let } 
ce mand 


} 


a workma 


patiently, carefully, 


the and to the He 
he said, 


Wiil 


Behold, 


marve 


ao 








plain piece ot work. not 


he Abrahamic 
ta preacher yet, 


im determine to be 


Let 


ns wages. 
above 


ant 


and earnestly ; 


is denom 
ovenant: 


uKC A ¢ 


as have not been « 


but 
a workman first, and 


Him 


l, 


ion 


Covenani. 


] 
OnLY 


take 


ite d at 


betore 


Ove 


an ¢ 


hold 


he a 


i1ere 


( 


I 


his present skill, and work 
if 


Master will pay him his wages and promote him in due tim: 
Let him determine to live of the gospel, and this will be a test 
of his workmanship. Let him begin at the ground, a 
attempt not at first to work on a high scattold; they w 
are there ascended gradually [It may be too high for a young 
man, and, if he becomes dizzy and falls, he would land it 
that dreadful Golgotha already white with the bleaching bones 
of aspiring ecclesiastics. It is a college phrase, “Let you 
aims be high,’ and’ it is right; but it is a Bibl say ng thi 
ma ucht ** not to tl ink of himself mort hig { n he oug 
to ink,’ and “he t humbleth himself s exa 
Art. \ / Ab ( 

THe sacred wi 3 use t term * covenal vith a vi 
of significations. In Jeremiah xxxiii. 20, it is, by syne 
us both in the se f ordinance and of promis ‘If y 
can break my covenant of the day, l my covenant « 
hig and that t should not be day and night in t 
season, then may so my covenant be broken th David 
my servant, that | uuld not have a so ! 0 upol 
thro In the a e, direct reference is 1 to the diy 
ordination of the seasons, and of the alten yn of day : 
nig is establisl Genesis vill. 22, *“* While the « 
remaineth, seed- | harvest, « and it, summe! 
winter, day and night shall not ceas a to the ; 
made to David for the perpetuity of his thro In Ex : 


= 
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nor in any nation.” In Isaiah lix. 21, the promise of th 
Spirit is called a covenant: “As for me, this is my covenant 
i with them, saith the Lord; My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and forever.” In Jeremiah xxxiv. 13, 14, a precept is 
called a covenant: “I made a covenant with your fathers in 
the day that I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondmen, saying, At the end of seven 


Ta 


; years let ye go every man his brother a Hebrew, which 

hath been sold unto thee.’’ Sometimes it is the synonym 
; of dispensation or administration, especially when the Jew- 
| ish economy is contrasted with the Christian. (Hebrews 
viii. and ix.) The former is denominated the old, and the 
latter the new, covenant. “In that he saith a new cove- 
nant, he hath made the first old: then seeing the first cov- 

enant had also ordinances of divine service, and a worldly 
) sanctuary.” Again, “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 

when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel 


and with the house of Judah.’’ 

In the Adamic—that of redemption, and the Abrahamic. 
or covenant of grace, are embraced all the essential charac- 
teristics of a formal covenant. Hence the apostle speaks of a 
pl rality of covenants: **To the Israelites pertain the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises.” Inattention 
to the foregoing uses of the term has occasioned much per- 
plexity and disputation. Technically, a covenant is an agree- 
ment between two or more parties to do, or not to do, cer- 


tain things. The party of the first part promist 3 to do some- 





thing, upon the performance of certain stipulations, on antece- 
dent conditions, by the party of the second part; non-per- 
formance of these conditions prece lent, works a forfeiture of 
the rights covenanted. The essentials of every proper cove- 
nant are: 1. Legal parti s 2A promise. 3. Conditions. t, 
Forfeiture and penalty. 5. A seal by which the whole is 
usually attest and ratified. Of this class ure the covenants 


of works, of redemption, and of grace. Of the first the par- 
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also it is said, “For verily he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.”’ 

The three great covenants which pertain to our race are in 
their nature distinct, though intimately connected. Each 
( ynstitutes the basis of its successor. Ka h is a unit. The 
Adamie is one; the promise, the condition, the seal, and 
the penalty, are all single. So with the covenant of re- 
i demption; so with the Abrahamic, or covenant of grace. All 
its essential features are one and the same, “vesterday, to- 
day, and forever; th fi m of the seal, but not the seal 
its I, or its sacre d import, be ing alone changed. Henee the 
S riptures recognize only ie covenant with Abraham. No- 
where do tl ey speak of renants witli him, for there can be 
but one covenant of grace. The first annunciation of the 
covenant of grace is found in the promise, “The seed of the 
bruise the serpent’s head;” and its first sensible 
embodiment is exhibited in the symbols and teaching ordi- 

hen introduced. Afterward, midway between Adam 

and Christ, it is renewed, and more specially expressed to 
Abraham, with the addition of such incidental circumstances 
vere necessary to its earthly development, such as the 


mise of a numerous posterity, and the gift of the land of 


Canaan. These were only incidental to the fulfillment of 
venant, and therefore formed no essential part thereof. The 
; . , +] +4 ] > {\ t . " 
ution of the United States specifies certain powers 
eranted to the general government by the States in conven- 
5 : ' 
I reserves to the sovereign states ail powers not 
therein specially delegated, nor necessary to the « ution of Ut) 


l. The powers expressly delegated make 
stitution; those necessary to the execution of its provisions 
are only incidental, subsidiary, and subordinate. Grace is 
the grou d idea of the Abrahamic covenant, Salvati 
through the suffering, but conquering, “seed of the woman, 
and of ‘‘thy seed,” is the Magna Charta of the Chureh. Yet, 
inasmuch as the * fullness of the times”’ had not arrived, a na- 
tionality, in which the Messianic line of descent should be 
preserved, was necessary; this nation must have a dwelling 
place, for the observance of the symbols and rites of the cov- 


enant, until Shiloh should come; therefore, the grant of a 
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onality and of a country is made, as incidental 





[Jt LY, 


to thé eCxXeC- 


cution of its gracious provisions. The appendages must not 
be mistaken for the substance. To exalt the cift of land 
and the numerous seed to the first place in this covenant, is to 
subvert the order of Heaven, and degrade the blessing prom- 
ised to all nations. 

Under this covenant, the govern t of the Church was 
transferred from the patriarch of the family, to an orga d 
priesthood; and the rites were multiplied, or rather ar . 
fied. But, while modifications of forms may have been neces- 
sary in this transference, no new principle or doctrine was 
enunciated; no institution contradictory to, or subversive of, 
any previously existing was added. This covenant adopted 
all the facts dk velop | by the pa t history « the ra e 
great principles arising therefrom, and all the institu 3 l 
ordinances that had been established during the pre o 
000 years It ay pr riated and « braced the cov int f 
security with Noah, and the Messian ne of descent through 
Shem. Its chief corner-stone is, ‘“‘The seed of th man 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.”’ 

Ai rr to this covenant, for obvious reasons, the divine 
ordinances for the ra civil government and relig r- 
ship—were united in t person of the patr But now 
the great contractior the age of men, tl iltiy of 

| 

ther the extent of territory occupied, and prog 

dey pment of the kingdom of grace, rendered a d of 
he civil and ecclesia al governments m ry a 

had expanded into nations; one natural head could 1 er 
maintain univ 1 supremacy, by 1 nof great re l 
3 rior pow‘ het artificial and 1 esentat eads 
1 supersede 1 patriarchal ru } N this ne . 
tated div: ty in the administration of t] hnunicipal govern- 
ments, uniformity the government of the Church must be 
perpetuated. This, tl unity and immutability of its on 
upreme Head, principles, and design, demanded. This uni- 
formity of administration could be attained only by the a- 
ration of Church and State, and the organization of the 


Church, under a special charter, and with divinely 


ordinate to the supreme Head. 


a} 
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Again, under this warrant the line of Messianic descent be- 
comes more direct and clearly defined. From the “seed of 
the woman’”’ it becomes “thy seed.”’ Isaac is sel cted, to the 


| 
} 
i 


rejection of Ishmael; Jacob, to the repudiation of Esau; Judah, 


in preference to all the tribes; the family of David, to all the 
other families of Judah; and the virgin, to all the other 
women of the family of David. To effect this and other aux- 
iliary purposes, the families are organized into tribes, and the 
tribes into a nation. Thus the State is only auxiliary to the 
development of the covenant. Now, Church and State, flow- 
ing from the same fountain, must divide and remain severed, 
until reiinited under the rule of Prince Messiah. ‘To this end, 
king and priest are not only distinct officers, but spring from 
different tribes and families, until the « oming of Shiloh. They 
are invested with different functions; the one with civil, the 
other with ec lesiastical authority. Nor can the one usury} 
and exercise the functions of the other, without a violation of 
the divine pattern given to Moses; for “See, said he, that 
thou make all things according to the pattern showed thee in 
the Mount.” 

he first proposition here presented is, that the Church 
was first organized, and only organized, into a distinct and 
separate body under the Abrahamic covenant, as subequentl 
developed by Moses. For 2000 years it had existed in all its 
essential facts, doctrines, and institutions, as a codrdinate of 


} . } , 
} 


he civil power; but there was no separate and visible organi- 


| 
} 


zation, with its written charter and formal seal, until the rac: 
had arrived at this half-way position between Adam and Christ 
So light was created on the first day, but the sun was not 
pointed to be the licht-bearer of the heavens and the illu- 
minator of the earth until the fourth day, midway between 
1¢ Alpha and Omega of creation’s complete work. 

We find the Church a fixed institution; a government in 
esse, with its officers, ordinances, and sacramental seals. 
Whence did this wonderful phenomenon originate? Its his- 
tory must answer the interrogatory. Some tell us that th 
Church was organized by the apostles. If this be true, we 
shall find the fact distinctly stated by them in the holy writ- 


ings. They have given us an account of their acts and words, 
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root and fatness of the olive-tree, boast 


hes. But if thon boast, thou bear 


| by nature nd wert grafted conti 
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od olive-tree; how much more shal 
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ral branches, be grafted into thei 
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S the derived partak rt 
first has reference to tl nse 

vest, the offering of the first-fruits 


Israel. or ¢ irch of God And 

f i them; they wer sapless bra 
ef.” Says Alford: “As Abraham | 
an inner life, so have the branches. 


det | from Abraham by physic: 


n dk prive 


f the branches be broken off, and thou, bei 
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t say then, The bran 


that I might be grafted in. Well; beca 
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*) 


green and living branches to himself, that had not imbibed 
the deadly virus of idolatry; and says the apostle, “* Even so 


then at this present t also there is a remnant, according to 


the election of grace. God hath not east away his peo} lé 
which he foreknew.?’ The old tree still lives; its roots are 


strong, and its bran hes gereen. It has not 
the ingrafting of the branches from the wild-olive tree. 
‘Thou bearest not the root, but the root thee.” With the 


] | | } 
I Ss, Th penter stal S.and a ] the al nt w rt} 
I 
; : , } . 
ao ye Gentiles stand, and ul the fatness ol € olive-t 


for God is able to graft them in again;”’ even “into their own 
olive-tree.” In Ephesians v. 25-27, Paul is still more ex- 
‘Husbands, »\ j ur Wit es, eVen as Christ aiso lov ead 
the Church and gave himself for it.””’ The Church was m 
established institution, according to Paul, anterior to the 


( ying and de ath ( f Christ. As such he loved it, and rave 


himself for it, that he might effect its future purification and 
salvation; “that he micht sanctify and cleanse it, with th¢ 
washing of water by the word; that he might present it to 
Hilt l or] rl is ( h ren, 1 t having SPOOL O W nk ( or any 
i ne, but tha should be holy and witl t blemis! 
I is go back to the apostles assembled in the coun t 


* * . ‘7 . 2 47 +? , 
cision of the council: “Men and brethren, Simeon hath de- 
clared how God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take out 


of them a people for his name. And to this agree t] 


= 
s 


prophets: After this I will return, and will build 
again the tabernacle of David, which is fallen down, and I 
will build again the ruins thereof, and I will set it up: that 
the residue of men might seek the Lord, and all the Gent 

upon whom my name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all 
these things. Known unto God are all his works from the be- 
: wherefore my sentence is,” ete. Bear in mind, that 


* 


> o7 
finhnin 


this was the first general council under the new dispensation; 


the question was such as to call forth the fact, if they had 
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founded a new Church. The very anuunciation of the fact 
would have settled the whole controversy without disputa- 
tion; but neither in the speeches, nor in the decision, is there 
the slightest intimation of any such thing; on the contrary, 
the Church is recognized as a fixed institution, and the decision 
is based upon its sacred records. Stephen says: “This is he 
(Moses) that was in the Church in the wilderness, with the 
| that spake with him in the Mount Sinai.” (Acts vii. 38. 
With the first martyr, the Church existed in the days of 
Moses, and at the Mount. 

Let us recur now to the day of Pentecost, and hear Peter's 
opening sermon, and learn its results. ‘Let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same Jesus 


1 


whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ; and the Lord 
added daily to the Church such as should be saved.” The 
Chureh, then, was something in being, to which additions 
might be made. If now for the first time organized, Peter 
speaks nonsense. Surely the language would have been: 
Many believed and the Church was organized. But there is 
no word uttered on this occasion to countenance any such 
notion. If we look to the transactions of the day, we can 
discover no proceedings of this character. They were alto- 
gether praying; but this was nothing new for God’s Israel. 
The Holy Ghost descended upon them: but the prophets lor 4 
before had possessed the same gift. ‘For prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Peter neither or- 
ganized nor assisted in the organization of the Church; but in 
the third « hapter of Acts he speaks of the Church as organi Zed 
in the family of Abraham. Verse 22: “For Moses truly said 
unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise u 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in 


al 


| things whatsoever he shall say unto you.” ‘ Ye are the 
children of the prophets, and of the covenant which God made 
with our fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall 
all the kindreds of the earth be blessed.” (v. 25.) The apostles 
neither formed, nor had any authority to form, a new Church; 
their commission was only to make disciples of all nations— 


to graft them into the good olive-tree. 
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If we examine the life of the divine Master, we find no 


attempt to found a new Church; but in all hi 


and hath raised of salv n for 
his nt David. To perfor e mercy } sed 
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the Church.”’ Secondly, ‘Assemble 


, al d the 


- - :- qa cAés 

. }.} shutler ) Ley ) (5 senins 

ns “elders of Israel, of Egypt, of the city 

tors e chief men, magistrates; the 7 f 

hat is, they were office-bearers. Thi me is 

eG < é é which, when ecclesiastically used, 

the ofhcers or rulers of the Church. ‘* Gather tl 
ad tho suck the breasts:’’ san¢ tify the whole 


idults, « nd babes—by sprinkling the wate 
tion yn them—the wate1 int i) of sprinkling 
the priest weep and pray for the peopl Thus, 
ndred years prior to the Christian era, the “solemn 
the congregation,”’ the Church, is called together 
\ Gg l services As the object in view is only 
paral organization of the Churel it 3 not 
to pause to consider the question of infant member- 
mode of baptism plainly shown in the passage. 
through all the prophets and the sacred books we 
Church an established government. For one thou- 
al J novi h is known as the G vd Or Abraham 
t mad with him is mentioned on I a ed 


ere those with Adam and Noah 


+] sere ++ +) ; ; 1} 
nus ving it the preeminence over all. 


» Moses and the Church at Sinai; but we 
Dp \ n [is mission was only to devel it t] 


it a previously devised plan. 
Abraham. 
God of 
the affliction of my people which are i 
children of Israel, ' 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 


1is commission refers us back to 


am the 
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Here is the orig f the phenomenon w history we hav 
bes racing. Wear » longer referred backward. In 
twelfth chapter of Genesis is mentioned the first inte 

that took place in Han n. A braham is called t »7otoa strange 
land, under the guidan f God. The ground idea of the « 
enant—the Messiah—is given; the incidental circumstances, a 
numerous seed, and a lar l, are prot ised. Having arrived 

the land (chapter x the promises are r l, and God 
revea 3 to him the soj urn and afflictions of his descendants 
in Egypt, their deliverance, and the boundaries of their 
future possessions. As yet he is unprepared to enter into a 


formal and sealed covenant with God. This covenant was to 


establish a union between God and man; but there could be 


no union withou the r yrnition of God’s holiness and man’s 


impurity; for th t of the covena t purgation of 
guilt, and the sai tion of the sinner: hence the sacrifi 

is ordered. B Abra 1, though reiissured as to his ] 

tion from the enmity of the kings of the v and tl . 
tainty of the promised seed, is still ignorant of the nature of 
that /in which all nations are to blessed. Sarah’s device 
fails; Ishmael is rejected; and now he is more fully instructed. 


Having been symbolically purged of guilt, and instructed, all 


Ul! promises are reiterat d, and the covenant is formally rati- 
fied and attested by a Sp lal s« al, In chapter xvii. 


I. The covenant. And “I will establish my covenant be- 
tween me and thee, to be a God unfo thee and to thy seed 
after thee.”” Of this, Paul says, “ Now to Abraham and his 
seed were the promist Ss made, He saith not, And TO sect ls, as 
of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.’ 
(Galatians iii. 16. The seed is Christ, and the whole passage 


is the gospel. ‘And the Scripture, foreseeing that God would 
1 } . 


justify the heathen through faith, preached before the gospel 


unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed. 
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(Galatians iii. 8.) So then they which be of faith are blessed 
with faithful Abraham. 

[T. Its subordinate and subsidary branches. is “Behold 
my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a father of many 
nations.” 2. “In the same day the Lord made a covenant 
with Abram, saying, 

III. Its seal. “This 1s my covenant, which ye shall kee Pp 


between me and you, and thy seed after thee: every man- 


. 


Unto thy seed have I rive n this land.”’ 


child among you s] all be circumcised, and it shall be a tok« n 
of the covenant betwixt me and you: he that is bora in thy 
house, and that is bought with thy money, must needs be cir- 
cum ised, and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an ever- 
lasting covenant.”’ The incidental branches of the covenant 
have been fulfilled. The covenant itself is in process of fulfill- 
ment. From what has preceded, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 1. The Abrahamic covenant was not personal, 
but representative, and realizes its culmination only in Christ. 
Personal it could not have been, for Abraham personally had 
but a limited seed, and neither he, nor any of his immediate 
family, ever inherited the land; nor did any of his descend- 
ants, until nearly six hundred years after the ratification of 
the promise. 2. The grand object of this cevenant was not 
the securement of temporal benefits to the natural seed of 
Abraham, but the bestowment of spiritual and evangelical 
blessings upon all who should become his spiritual children 
by faith. This is evident from the exclusion of the families 
of Ishmael and of Esau from the inheritance of the land, 
though bearing the token of the covenant: and which, though 
ordered by Jehovah, was worthless unless spiritual in its im- 
port. Servants and proselytes from the nations were admitted 
to its benefits, upon submission to its sacramental seal. Cir- 
cumcision was not then merely the sign of nationality. “ For 
the promise, that he should be the heir of the world, was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through the 
righteousness of faith.’’ (Romans iv. 18.) 3. It is an everlast- 
ing covenant. “And I will establish my covenant between 
me al d thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for 


an everlasting covenant: to be a God unto thee, and to thy 


seed after thee. If everlasting, no subsequent and interme- 
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of laws. Furthermore, al 
1e@ successive administrations must be adapted 


uctive of, the grand objects of the a 


| special laws 


vernment 


he g ry of God, and the salvation of man. lence, 

osa Iministration, sometimes called “ old covenant. 

r annulled this covenant, nor organized a new Church 
only, as the word used—diatheke—signities, a disposi- 
ungement, or ordering of things, for the developmer 


So P 


ues in Galatiar 


of 


aul arg 


the 


raham. 
after manner 


it be confirmed, ho 


men 5 


spt alk 


if 


ovenant, 


ib a ns ¢ yet 
mnulleth, or addeth thereto. Now to Abraham and 
| were the promises made. He saith not, And to 
sof many; but as of one, And to thy seed, whi 5 
Al I s that the covenant, that was cor 
of God [ei¢] in Christ, the law, which was 7, 
I yi irs after, cannot disannul, that it should 
pl sé f none effect.” That is, a rat ( nd 
yvenant cannot be set aside by a subs ju t and 
dispensation The covenant with Abraham pro- 
istification should be the consequent of faith ; 1 
been given 430 years posterior to this ratified 
unt, < d not provide justification by works; for if 
tion were by the law, then the former cove! 3 
ora is no more grace,” which lh 3 


ore, thi Abrahamic covenant was “confirmed 
ist,’ the seed. But Christ did not come until 1911 
‘the solemn ratification of this covenant. The law 
n 450 years afterwards, or 1481 years before tl 


) ] +] . 2° ] . . ] ] , 1)! 
1 seed should appear; therefore the law cou 
P} 
ti 3 covenant The reasoning of the apostle is 


The 
y in Christ. 


d unanswerable. covenant 
Near 2000 years expired 
his advent; the law was an intermediate and 
could . 
to be clearly developed 1481 years afterwai 
the for ifie pur] 


the law?’ says the The apostle 
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tion, and not destr 
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replies: “It was added because of transgression, till the seed 
should come to whom the promise was made.” The law is an 
evid: nce of crime, amonument of the wickedness of the race, 
Men had lost sight of the original penalty of sin; they had not 


an adequate conception of the heinousness of sin. Hence the 


paternal government is superseded by the strictly and sternly 


legal dispensation. “By the law is the knowledge of 

And the death penalty attached to so many of its provisions re- 
called the mind to the original declaration, *‘In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” They also needed a 


school-master to bring them to Christ for justification. Hence, 
when Christ came, that administration e. pir by ELPVESS 

tation, and the fully developed beginning of the covenant was 
inaugurated, and every believer becomes a part of the seed 
Abraham. Hence Paul says: “For unto us was the gospel 
preach d, as well as unto them, but the word preached did 
not profit them, not being m xed with faith in them that 
heard it.”’ What was that gospel T ] 

them ? ‘‘Tn thee shall all nations be blessed.”’ “And the 


Scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 


\ 


throu rh faith, prea hed before the rospel unto Abrahar , 
savil In thee shall all nations be blessed.”” This same 3. 


central promise—ay s covenant, stripped of its incidental 
teat ~ s Ti » POSTK tl eCVvel sting gospel 

a ie te a ae ; a - . —— 

But it is objected that Jeremiah foretells the establishment 


of a new covenant, difteri e from the one made with t 
fathers when he brought them out of Egypt. Paul. in his 


comments, di scribes the latter as inefficient, old, and Waxll r 


to di ay; and the former, as a better covenant, established 


etter promises. In the enunciation of some of tl 

different significations of the term covenant, it was said: 
“Sometimes it is the synonyme of dispensation or adminis- 
tration, especially when the Jewish economy is contrasted 
with the Christian.” This passage, with Paul’s commentary, 
was adduced as an illustration of this usage. That a new dis- 
pensation is the idea is evident from the passage itself, and 
also from the whole of the Epistle to the Hebrews. For what 


covenant (if it be a cove nant) is to be superseded by the » 
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Heart, and soul, and imagination, and faith of hope and desir« 
) entrated! These words are here jostled toget ‘ ins 
ee waa P ] } : 
og and absurd forms as to obscure, and even degrade, 
iple and noble idea. By this choking mouthful of word 
} 0 ( ned, Mr. Beecher can mean nothing mors un 
whole heat lr) iw of contrast suggests t Db an- 
ruage, *“‘In the day thou seekest me with the whole heart I 
will be found. Everybody can understand this. But Mr. 
Deecher’s sentence would puzzle an Aristotle or a Hamilton. 
: , ou ‘ s to b is much confusion as his read- 
‘ 5 a “ » | I] Sa\s ‘He ip Comes, abi s ) \V d 
e baptism of the Holy Ghost W hat is tl elp, and 
es Does no ieve that it cor é 
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aiy at ta 
. a aid 
i > ( to | regretted, 18 adda ( ) 
ven a vulgarity, inconsistent with his clerical robes. A 
t ptible. We admire the brave, true man who dares to 
ndicate the truth, not in order to show himself a blustering 
y, but for the truth’s sake—the man who can call things 
\ ner | pel names, and revuke WICKCQGNESS AS It Geserves 
ut a pre er who is intentionally coarse, who goes out of 
waw ¢ } nt m Paria? lay vonlearit { te > 
Way to nun lp Parisms, iOVes Vuliga;rity ] Own 
merits the reprobation of all good men Mr. Beecher 
s not generally vulgar in his reproofs of wickedness. rue, 
1@ sometimes calis men DY Hard names With sott HNvenLIONs $ 
Ss dirty dogs, ete.: Dut this he adoes in such semi-com 
stvie that the rogwues feel themseive s complimented rather t n 
rebuked. Mr. Beecher most frequently offends, in this regard, 
; in his references to women. Le professes to esteem them 
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requested to wash the baby “about four years ago”? The 
objectionable features of this pen-picture have no more perti- 
nency to the subject under consideration than has digestion 
in the preceding example. It is another case hunted up to 
bring the color to modest faces. An old lady, thirty years a 
Church member, on reading 
has not looked intothe “ 


again. But have not little, impatient mothers a right to wash 


this passage, closed the book, and 


ilpit’’ since, and probably never will 


their squirming babies? Certainly, but not in the church, 
where hundreds are convened for religious worship; nor has 
Mr. Beecher any right to dramatize such scenes in the pulpit. 
Take the exampie from page 541, Vol. [V.: at It has been sup- 
posed that we sprang from monkeys; and there has been an 
i! juisition to see if a caudal appendage has not been rubbed 
off. Nations have been explored to find a man who had a 
tail as a monkey has, or some traces of one. You are look- 
ing in the wrong place!’’ This does not admit of comment 
farther than to state that it is embellished with two solecisms: 
the first the wrong form of the verb, and the second a change 
of the leading subject. The first is apparently unintentional, 
the second apparently designed to give point to the vulgarity. 
= Nations have been explored,” ete.. but “you [his audi n¢ e| 
are looking,”’ ete. Is this a true picture, or only a hideous 
caricature of that religion which is intended not less to refine 
the heart than to enlighten the understanding ? 

Thus far our attention has been given chiefly to our author's 
style, his eramimar, rhe toric, etc, These, to him, may appear 
to be small matters—quite beneath the notice of “ eminently 
creat men.” Ce rtainly they are little things—so are spar- 
rows. Is it not characteristic of eminent greatness to be ob- 
servant of little things? Decency in style of composition is 
as much a virtue as decency in dress. The man is to be pitied 
who is too great to be decent. 

Let us now briefly notice Mr. Beecher as he majestically 
moves along on some of his “ higher planes of development,”’ 
amid the sublime mysteries of philosophy. He generally dis- 
parages, sometimes almost denounces, philosophy as an in- 
cumbrance, rather than a help, to religion. This may be 
because, like Dr. Wayland, he can understand nobody's phi- 
VOL. I.—NO. 111,—23 
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losophy but his own. It is certainly unfortunate for his that 
nobody can understand it but himself. Be this as it may, we 


have no knowledge of any preacher who attempts so fre- 


quently to play the phi sopher as Mr. Beecher. Tl at depart- 
ment ot metaphysics for which he seems to ] 


ave the vreatest 


per hantand the least cap city, is what is known as psychology. 
Affecting to fathom, to the full extent of human | yssibi ity, ‘ 
all the profound mysteries of human nature, he indulges him- 

self, to his own infinite satisfaction and to the utter bewilder- 
ment of his readers, in his peculiar strains of philosophizir 
The following specimen is found on pages 336-7. Our author 
laboring to show that God’s mercy, in order to save us 
must be received by us, and how it is to be received. He 
says: ‘“ But our profit in this amnesty, or gift, must come as 
all benefit of the soul comes; that is, by our accepting 
The proffer does not bring profit—the realization does. Thus 
ve take physical thi 3 DY our } hysical organs. If t 
presented to us, we possess them only when we have r 
them, in the way in whi physical things, material things, 


be taken. When intellectual things are presented to us 


they are of no valid ty, and of no use, and of no sig fi 


to us, as long intellect, being dead, do rise uj 
receive them. A man presented with the mos tor g 


discoveries, written out in a book which he cannot read, h: 


in some sense, a gift of knowledge presented to | t 
is of no use to him, simply because his intellect cannot 1 / 
it under such conditions. If the gift is material, yon must 
ace pt it as material cifts are accepted. If the rift be intel- 





lectual, it must be conferred and received as intellectual gifts 


are conferred and received. If the gift be emotive, then it 


ete ean 


must appeal to the sensibility of reciprocal emotion ; as if one 
confer confidence, or affection, or friendship, that is received 
only when a corresponding warmth of affection rises up to 2 
take it and to realize it. And the generosity, the life, the 


coodness, the loving-kindness, the long-suffering of God—these 


can be received by us only through some corres} ling spirit- 
ual sensibility. And although they are ours in one sense, 1) ‘ 
. * 4 
another sense they never avail for us until, in some manner, 4 
.4 


: 
7 
- 
{ 
7 
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we take them home to ourselves. This is what is meant by 
our recelving the free oerace of God by faith.”’ 

Will the reader, after catching his breath, read this extract 
again, and study it sufficiently to realize the darkness in it? 
This is a fair specimen of Mr. Beecher’s grammar, rhetoric, 
philosophy, and theology. The grammar is by no means the 
best—just one-half dozen solecisms; the rhetoric is a wordy 
jumble; the philosophy, a medley; and the theology an absurd- 
ity. The simple proposition with which Mr. Beecher sets out, 
when taken down from its stilts, is, that the offer of salvation 
will not save us, unless it is received—a proposition so plain 
that it may be accepted as self-evident. He then, by an indi- 
rect method of philosophizing, shows how that salvation is 
re ceived. 

Let us now examine his method. Our author, sometimes 
confounding terms that are radi ally different, sometimes dis- 
criminating 


between those that are substantially equivalent, 
and sometimes using ambiguous words in different senses, 
confuses himself, and, in his hopeless bewilderment, mistakes 
his own foolish conceits for lucid demonstrations. He gen- 
erally demonstrates by analogy! A capital error in this case 
is his confounding the words “offer” and “gift,” the former 
denoting the purpose, the latter the act resulting from that 
purpose, and, in some instances, conditioned upon the dis} ( 
iti her party. Another source of confusion 
“presented” in a variable sense—sometimes 
an ‘ofter,’’ and sometimes a * orift.”” The reader may see 
ese statements verified by studying the extract. Mr. Beecher 


e proffer does not bring profit ; the realization 


l 
A few sentences below, he puts “To realize ” as a se- 


quence “to receive;”’ and certainly realization is the reception 


or the Insepar ible se juence of rec eption, and in either case does 
not bring profit, but is the profit itself. It is simply absurd 
to talk of a gift bringing itself. He proceeds: “Thus we 
take physical things by [with] our physical organs.”” Yes, the 
child understands that it must take the bread with its hands, 
not with its mind. Valuable learning, this! Further: “If 
the y are presented to us, We possess them only when we have 


received them in the way in which physical things, material 
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things, can be received.”’ It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for one to find a proposition more overgorged with nonsense 
than is this. It scarcely admits of a decent criticism. The 
reader may try it in every possible way ; and, after all, it comes 
to this luminous truism: When we have a thing, we have re- 
ived it in some possible way. But who ever suspected that men 
receive things in an impossible way? Cannot our metropolli- 
tan philosopher come down, at least occasionally, from his 
‘higher planes of development” among the clouds to the 
plane of common sense, and say concretely, If an apple is 
offered to us, we receive it with the hand? <A child can un- 
derstand this, and can plainly express it, which is more than 
our philosopher seems able to do. Again: ‘When intel- 
lectual things are presented tous . . they are of no 


use to us as long as our intel] 


ect, being dead, does not rise 
up to receive them.’’ Well, this is prodigiously profound, and 
q lite satisfactory ! But what demented man in Christendom 
ever thought of offering bread to a dead man, or 

dead intellect? Can Mr. Beecher present inte] 

to things without intellect—to a worm or a toa 

how astonishing it is that the toad does not rise 

the impossible present: A dead intellect is a 

in terms. More of the same sort: “A man presen 

the most astonishing discoveries, written out in a book which 
he cannot read, has, in some sense, a gift of knowledge pre- 
sented to him; but it is of no use to him, simply 

intellect cannot receive it under such conditions.’ 

has here either attempted to befog his readers, or has com- 
pletely stultified himself by discriminating between “a man” 


and “his intellect,’ and by confounding “the most astonish- 


ing discoveries,” ‘‘a gift of knowledge,” and “‘a book.”’ Ilis 


proposition, freed from its involutions, is, that a man receives 


a gift of knowledge in the form of discoveries written in a book 
which he cannot read; but the intellect cannot receive it, and 
it is of course of no use to him. The thing is an unmitigated par- 
adox. Neitherthe man nor the intellect, if we must discriminate 
between things incapable of separation, receives any gift of 
knowledge ; the book may be received, but it is not itself a 


knowledge of the discoveries, though these are written in the 
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book. This is Mr. Beecher’s hook on which to hang responsi- 
bility—natural ability a sufficient ground for moral accountabil- 
itv! A poor man isstarving. Mr. Beecher, with cruel kindness, 


presents to him a profusion of flowers, saying: “There is 


an abundance of honey in these flowers. If you will extract 
it and eat it, your life will be saved.” The poor man dies, and 
Mr. Beecher appears before a coroner’s jury and testifies that 
the man died of perverseness, and not for the want of food, 
he himself having presented to the man an abundance ot 
wholesome diet. Fie on such gifts! and fie on the heart and 
brain that manufacture such airy things! Our philosopher 
proceeds: “If the gift is material, you must accept it as ma- 
terial gifts are ac epted. If the gift be intellectual, it must 
be conferred and received as intellectual gifts are conferred 
and received.”’ Profound philosophizing, this! and immensely 
valuable, too, it might become to us poor animals, favored 
with only a slight amount of rationality, if we, at some ill- 
starred hour, should happen to be so far bereft, both of interest 
and reason, as to attempt to appropriate our food with th 
fingers of fancy, and to digest it in the laboratory of the mind 
instead of the stomach. The lesson might be equally val- 
uable if, from some empirical whim, we should attempt, by 
mere digital manipulation, so to enlarge our intellectual cal- 


ble to chamber Beecherian philosophy. Again: 


1pers ast » be a 


“Tf the gift be emotive, then it must appeal to the sensibill 

of reciprocal emotion.”’ Thanks for such luminosity! Every- 
body now may know how emotive gifts are received! Sensi- 
bility and emotion are related as are will and volition. The 
latter is simply an exercise of the former. An emotive gift 
is something that moves the sensibility or produces emoti ) 

Now, this emotive gift which produces emotion, must appe: 

to (or be received by } the sensibility of a corresponding emo 
tion. This ise juival nt to saying that a volition must appeal 
to the will of a re iprocal volition, or that a volition can be 


} 


put forth only by the will of reciprocal volition. Now that 


Mr. Beecher has laid down the law, volitions and emotions 


must understand that they henceforth must either produ 


themselves, or not exist at all. But our philosopher ki: 
| 


furnishes us with an illustration: ‘As if one confers count 
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dence, or affection, or friendship, that is received only when 


a corresponding warmth of affection rises up to take it and to 


" 
i 


realize it.” We have here rather less of th 


e abstract, but if 
possible, more of the darkness; at least the darkness is mat 
more palpable. This philosophy makes friendship, and al 
other emotive gifts, as Mr. Beecher calls th« m, simply im] ( 
sible. Huving cleared away the darkness, he now applies his 
philosophy to his the ology. He says: ‘The cvene rosity, the 
life, the goodness, the loving-kindness, the long-suffering of 
God—these can he received by us only through some corr 
sponding spiritual sensibility.”” The broad, unqualified propo- 
sition, taken in its natural construction, is false, utterly false. 
This Mr. Beecher himself concedes when, in the next sen- 
tence, he says: “ They [the generosity, etc.] are ours in one 
sense.” What he intended to say, perhaps, is, that the Divine 


} ia : —— ail — 
tavol an be received by IS In & SaVINng sense OnIV through 
7: 4 oy eR° rT’: cnt 
some corresponding spiritual sensibility. This is the capit: 
| : 


point in his philosophy and in his theology. But is his method 


of investin men with saving orace the true mé¢ thod f Le [ 


g g 
us see. If we can receive saving grace only through a corres- 


only in the same way; for it 1s a mere truism t 


cau d »a thing only n the way in whi I) it can be d me. God, 


then, it is clear, can give saving grace only through a corres 
ponding spiritual sensibility in the sinner. But the sinner 
has no such sensibility, and, consequently, according to Mr. 
Beecher’s method, he cannot, while in that state, receive, nor 


can God rive him, saving OTACE 5 and the salvation of the 311 - 


ner is plainly impossible unless he can be in some manner 
possessed of this sensibility. How is this to be obtained? 


He cannot create it himself; as easily could a dead body rev 

talize itself. There is then certainly no help from human 
power. But cannot God himself give this corresponding 
spiritual sensibility, and thus render the reception of saving 
grace not only possible, but certain, and even necessary 

This is just what Mr. Beecher believes, and means to teach. 
Let us look into it a little. If this is true, then it is certain 


God has given, and the sinner has received, a great favor with- 


out any corresponding sensibility. This favor, it will b 
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readily admitted, is either the antecedent and preparative of 
saving grace, or it is saving grace itself, or its immediate and 
inevitable result. If it is not saving grace, nor the effects, 
but only the preparative, as Mr. Beecher teaches, then the 
inquiry is— 

1. With what condition of saving grace does it correspond ? 
(Mr. Beecher says it is corresponding) with grace in the sin- 
ner’s heart, or out of it? 

2. Is it not just as possible for God to give saving grace 
without the intervention of a corresponding sensibility, as it 


is to give this corresponding sensibility without the imterven- 
tion of antecedent sensibility, and consequently just as possible 
for the sinner to receive saving grace without a corresponding 
sensibility ? 
3. If the reception of saving grace by the sinner requires a 
previous preparation in the form of corresponding sensibili- 
ties, does not this preparation itself require a previous prepa- 
ration in the same form, involving the absurdity of an infinite 
series of antecedents and sequences ‘4 
4. Does not this spiritual sensibility afford to the eonscions- 
ness the only possible evidence of saving grace in the heart ? 
5. Is it poss ble for a man to have these sensibilities and 
not be a subject of saving grace? Or, if a man having 
them should die, would he be saved or lost? Every one of 
these points, as the reader will readily see, proves conclusively 
that Mr. Beecher’s corresponding spiritual sensibilities is sav- 


1 


ing grace itself, or the evidence of it. His philosophy involves 
the absurdity of teaching that a thing is the condition of its 
own existence; or that we cannot receive saving grace except 
through saving grace, or that we cannot receive it at all. 

[t is perhaps a little unkind to hold Mr. Beecher to a strict 
accountability for the evil tendencies of his philosophy. Tis 
philosophy is less at fault than his philosophizing. The reck- 
less boy that ventures upon impracticable waters is censurable, 
not for being drowned, but for attempting a thing beyond 
his capacity. Mr. Beecher always drowns himself when he 


ventures upon the sea of metaphysical speculation. Other 


passagse have been marked, upon which it wat intended to 


comment; but space here will not permit. It may not be 
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improper to remark that Mr. Beecher is generally led by his 
metaphysics into the profoundest depths of fatalism; still, the 
charge is not made that he is intentionally a fatalist. It is 
not easy to determine what he is; and, judging from his ser- 
mons, he does not know himself! 

Mr. Beecher’s practical theology is, if possible, worse than 
his theoretical. Without pretending to a very accurate clas- 
sification, it is proposed to notice a few most pernicious errors. 
He proclaims himself a higher law progressionist. On page 
842, Vol. IV., he says: “And things that in a lower stage were 
not wrong and were not felt to be wrong, become so by the 
development of men. It is quite folly to reason back five or 
three thousand years ago, and say these things existed then 
and were not condemned. A thing that five hundred years 
avo, or one hundred years ago, Was a matter ¢ f indifference, 
has come to be a matter of wrong simply because men hi: 
changed their relations to it.’”” This seems to us to be 
ing less than rank treason against Heaven. 
of rectitude obsol ce, sup rannuated, supersed d!! 
by what men feel to be right or wrong, “by the development 
of men, and because men have changed their relations to it”’! 
The doctrine is boldly avowed that men change, and truth 


; 
} 


and right change with them. Let it be cranted thi 


1t the 


human reason, or human conscience, or hum: 

some of its attributes, is capable of determining in every 
sible instance what is right and what wrong; let it be 
ther granted that the Bible, as a standard of moral rectitude 
is of no authority, ol ly so far as its revelations are affirmed 
“by the developments of men,” the feeling, reason, or con- 
science; let these teachi vs once take hold upon the publi 

mind; then will infidelity, in every form, irreligion, and Jacob- 
inism sweep this country as vith a besom of destruction. 
All theories and dogmas that disparage the authority of the 
Bible and exalt the human faculties as a sufficient guide i) 

morals and religion tend, directly and inevitably, to infidelity 
and practical irreligion ; or rather these dogmas, unblushing 


put forth by Mr. Beecher, are the essence of infidelity. Every 
intelligent infidel believes a thousand truths contained in the 


Bible, but claims to credit them not on the authority of the 
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Bible, but upon the testimony of his own reason, etc. Mr. 
Beecher assumes to know, independently of the Bible, what 
is right and what is wrong; also to know, with certainty, 
when a thing once right becomes wrong. Which is the more 
dangerous enemy to Christ, Judas or Herod ? 

Mr. Beecher, in complete harmony with the dogmas which 
he avows in the foregoing, does not believe Christianity to be 
in any true sense—not even in the fundamental principle of 
right—a fixed science. Let him speak for himself, on page 
886, Vol. III.—“* That the term Christian faith signifies the 
possibilities of the human soul under the divine guidance of 
God and inspiration; . . . the unaltered parts of Chris- 
tianity; the undeveloped truths of Christianity, which are to 
come through human hearts and human life, I fain would be- 
lieve are the major part.”’ Believing himself to be one of 


those men whom God calls “to be spiritual leaders—men 


idapted to this higher stage of Christian development—men 


boru toit, . . . men of wondrous insight, and intuition, 


and glory, . . . men that ought to rule the world,” Mr. 
Beecher readily accepts the visions of a distempered brain as 
the revelations of a divinity within him. To him the Bible 
is a book of the past, whose moral precepts were of much 
value to the ancient, but now superseded, forms of civiliza- 
tion, but which are at this time of no authority, only so far 
as they may be reiiffirmed by this divinity that speaks 
“through human hearts and human life.” “ Hence,” he con- 
tinues, “whatever the soul comes To, whatever it gains, or 
legitimately develops under the divine guidance and influ- 
ence, is a part of Christianity.”” We have been accustomed 
to look for a large increase in the volume of Christian influ- 
ence, but no addition to the volume of revealed truth. We 
have been accustomed to believe the whole of Christianity to 
consist of the truths contained in the Bible, and Christian 
experience to consist in the effects of these truths on the 
human mind. We have not been accustomed to identify a 
tree and its fruit, a man and his acts, God and his works, or the 
truths of Christianity and their effects. Nor have we thought 
it quite proper to call the fruit of a tree a part of the tree, the 


acts of a man a part of the man, the works of God a part of 
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God, or the effects of Christian truth a part of Christianity. 
If we are to accept the alleged Christian experience of every 
man, whether Christian, fanatic, knave, or fool, as a part of 
Christianity, what a disgusting hotch-potch we would have! 
The ravings of one Beecher, if accepted as a veritable part ot 


our Christianity, are enough to putrify the whole, and make 


} 


our holy religion a stench in the nostrils of the world. But 
if we must accept the ravings of ten thousand Beechers as in- 
tecral parts of Christianity, then the mudd d mass will be- 
come an intolerable curse to the world. The heat generated 
by the friction of the impinging parts would fire and con- 
sume the world. No form of infidelity ever propagated is 
more destructive to every interest of Church or State than 
these Beecherian dogmas —all the more insidious and the 
more dangerous, because put forth by a popular preacher, and 


in the interest of a higher form of Christian experience. 
It may be well now briefly to notice the means by which 
Mr. Beecher proposes to repress evil and advance justice, 


truth, and religion; that is, his notions of evil, justice, truth, 
and religion. In his sermon on “ War,”’ pages 842-3. he says: 
“You (Mr. Beecher speaks as if the Plymouth Church, with 
himself at its head, were intrusted with the administration of 
the world) never can have peace until you love justice so 
much that you insist upon it that there shall be justice; then 
you will have peace. But men who see nations rround anto 
the dust and do not feel that; men who see servile classes 


whose very natures are almost wiped out, and do not feel 


enough about that to be disturbed; men who see human 
nature prostituted, abused, and tyrants wiping their feet on 
God 3 precious St uls, and do not think it wrong, but think 
that peace is far more preci us than human nature, human 
life, and human growth—these are the very men who make 
war. Palliatives to tyranny are provocatives to war. And he 
is recreant, who says ‘Peace’ (Jesus said ‘ Peace’), so long as 
there are these oreat Tul damental, organic evils unre titied, 
for which there is no peace. God will not give peace where 
there is not purity. Therefore let those who want peace, 


preach for it, and labor for it, and hope for it, as an indispen- 


*m begin to re tify abuses. Let 


sable means to it. Let th 
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them take sides with the weak, and see to it that justice pre- 
vails among men who are deprived of their rights. Give no 
peace to the earth till righteousness prevails, and then you 
will take the shortest cut to universal peace.” It is not 
necessary to examine this remarkable “blood and thunder”’ 
proclamation in detail, or trace its utterances to their full 
logical results. Every sentence is in some sense false—false 
in its literature, false in its logic, false in its assumption, 
false in its morality, or false in its religious spirit. Its whole 
te ndency is diabolical. It is justice, however, to Mr. Beecher 
to state that he is a bold advocate of peace—universal peace ; 
but, like every demon war-spirit that has deluged the earth 
with effusions of blood, he will tolerate peace only on condi- 
lions—conditions of his own dictation. Any tyrant, even his 
Satanic majesty, could very well afford to be at peace on such 
terms. But, if he cannot have peace on his own terms, then 
he is for war—war in the name of the God of peace anda 
peaceful religion. No war-monster on earth ever put forth a 
proclamation bloodier than this of Henry Ward Beecher— 
bloodier in terms, in forms of utterance, it may have been, 
but not in principle or in fact. Only in the briefest manner 
can the extent of this Christian (?) war policy, its assumptions 
and tendencies, be noti ed here. Mr. Beecher proclaims war 
by fire and sword, and what not, against all the injustice, Op- 
pression, and unrighteousness in every form found in the 
“fundamental, organic’ laws of civil governments; in the 
laws of Church governments; in the principles of all sorts of 
human associations; in the conventional laws of every form 
of human society; in the principles, faith, and habits of indi- 
viduals, and wherever injustice or unrighteousness may hap- 
pen to exist. Is he crazy, or is he only playing the clown for 
the amusement of his audience? Is he in earnest, or only 
gasconading? If in earnest, he is now ready to arm himself, 
or perhaps arm only the Christian world, and hurl its sacra- 
mental battalions against the fundamental and organic evils 
of the nations. Such is the extent of Mr. Beecher’s war 
policy. The assumptions on which it rests are not less pre- 
tentious, nor less ridiculous. First, it is plainly and broadly 


assumed that Henry Ward Beecher, or some one man, or 
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some junta, or clique, has the right or power of determining, 
with unerring exactness, in every possible instance, what is 
right and what is wrong in all the relations that men sus- 
tain to each other, and to their Creator. Secondly, it is 
plainly and broadly assumed, that Henry Ward Beecher, or 
some one man, or some junta, or clique, has the right, by fire 
and sword, and what not, to compel righteousness and repress 
all injustice in this world. Omniscience alone is able to do 
what Mr. Beecher urges his Plymouth Church to do. 


By the way, where does this modern Mahomet get his au- 
| 


thority for making his conscience the standard of universal 
rectitude, and for propagating his conceptions of righteous- 
ness by fire and sword. Christ said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” The spirit of Mr. Beecher’s proclamation is that 
Christ was either mistaken, or that “‘the nations have gone 
on growing so,”’ that what was then wrong has now become 
right; that then, when Christians moved on the lower planes 
of development and worked with “the basilar faculties,’’ the 
weapons of their warfare were not carnal, but spiritual and 
mighty, through God; but now, when Christians move on the 
higher stages, the weapons of their warfare ought to be car al 


] 


and mighty, through “the pomp of glorious war.” This is 
not quite satisfact ry. Peter had a little of the Beecher in 
him, when he drew his sword and cut off Malchus’s ear 


Peter struck in self-defense. Mr. Beecher strikes offensively. 
Christ rebuked his disciple, saying, “ Put up again thy sword 


into his place; for all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.”’ This took all the Beecher out of Peter. Christ 
certainly did not know that it ever would come to be right to 
defend, much less to propagate, righteousness by the sword. 
Mr. Beecher condemns the Pope as bigoted, intolerant, 
unjust, cruel. Now, these two illustrious personages, much as 
they may differ in many respects, stand on the same ground. 
They both acknowledge the same God, and claim to be, in 
some extraordinary sense, his priests. They both accept the 
Bible, yet both claim a knowledge superior to its teachings; 
they both are seized, like Robespierre, of an offensive con- 


science, which they both direct and follow, making it the 


standard of universal rectitude, and scruple not at the use of 
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whatever means may seem necessary to execute its selfish 
behests’ They both claim to be men, yet aspire to the place 
of God; they both concede a moral power in the gospel, yet 
both look to carnal weapons as the bulwark of their religion. 
Could they meet, each with half the armies of the earth at 
his command, they would deluge the nations with blood, 
both alike waging war for righteousness’ sake. Their theo- 
ries are equally and inherently antagonistic to all civil liberty, 
all religious liberty, and with neither of them can there be 
peace when they may have power to make war. 

Mr. Beecher, as a writer, has many unpardonable faults; 
still there is a charm, a fascination in his writings, resulting 
from his comic wit and the vagaries of his lawless imagina- 
tion; but, like the adder, he first charms, then stings his vic- 
tim—charms with his style, and stings with the poison of his 
false theories. His higher law theory is the quintessence of 
nonsense. Its inevitable tendency is to universal infidelity 
and irreligion. His war policy for the establishment of uni- 
versal peace is simply treason against civil government, 
treason against God, treason against the spirituality of reli- 


gion, and treason against religious liberty. 


Art. [X.—Mutability of Moral Distinctions. 


Mora.ity implies action—voluntary action. It is a living 
thing, acting in conformity to moral law. If an act beara 
certain relation to this law, the habitual and voluntary per- 
formance of it constitutes morality. But if it bear a certain 
other relation to law, the habitual and voluntary performance 
constitutes immorality. This relation is fixed and invariable. 
The law is eternal and immutable as God is, because it is 
couched in his very nature, constituting a part of himself. It 
does not depend upon an expression of arbitrary will; it is 
only a part of God manifested ; and this part could not pos- 
sibly be manifested otherwise than it is. The rood is not 


eood to-day and evil to-morrow. If it be good, it is good 
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Mutability of Moral Distineti Ws. 
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person to 


If it be wrong for on¢ 


necessarily and universally. 


commit fraud, it is wrong for another. If it be wrong in this 


world, it is wrong in another. If it be good for one to 
live in conformity with the obligations under which he is 


vood in this world, it 
oe 


avsOLlute 


placed, it is good for another. If it be 
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may, and indeed often do, so operate as to change this rela- 
tion of an act to the standard by which it is to be tested, 
without changing the act itself. ILomicide isa great crime, 
but not always. It may be committed accidentally or in self- 
defense. To drink intoxicating liquor is an immoral act, but 
it may not always be so. There may be cases in which it is 
necessary to the preservation of life. Again, it is evident 
that circumstances of such a nature may so gather about us as 
to deprive us of all personal liberty. It cannot be supposed 
that one is responsible for what may be done under such cir- 
cumstances ; for where there is no liberty there can be no 


} 


accountability, and where there is no accountability there can 
be neither morality nor immorality. Our criminal law recog- 
nizes the distinction between manslaughter and murder in 
the first degree, and fixes the penalty in proportion to the 
crime, while it takes no cognizance of the same act if it be 
accidental. It is evident, therefore, that the motive which 
prompts to action must be considered before we can deter- 
the relation which the action bears to the immutable 
is absolute and immutable good, shown forth in the ex- 
pressions of the Divine will, does not, however, always and 


everywhere, constitute the standard by which the virtue or 


] 
| 


vice of an action is determined. Hence the mutability of 
moral distinctions. Each sect of philosophers has established 
its criterion. Accordi to one, it is happiness or utility ; 


and, therefore, whatever tends to increase one’s happiness, o 


. 
subserves one’s interest, may be done with impunity and 


without remorse. According to another, if to perform a cer- 
tain action will be to the interest of the State, it is right that 
it should be performed. This is a substitution of policy for 
principle; and it is on this ground that acts of military neces- 
sity are justified. That which conflicts with justice—or, to 
speak generally, the rood—cannot be right, because the good 
is inflexible, and cannot be made to accommodate itself to all 
sorts of circumstances. On the other hand, certain sensa- 
tional philosophers, confounding will and desire, have rushed 
to the conclusion that in sentiment alone is involved the prin- 


ciple of morality. It is easily perceived to what confusion 


s 
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such an idea leads; for, admitting it to be true, nothing is 


either good or evil but as it is believed to be so. For one 
person to perform a certain act is moral; for another to 
perform the same act is immoral, and vice versa. If, in the 
performance of a certain act by any one, my sympathies are 
awakened so that I desire his success, then to me that is a vir- 
tuous act. We may cor eratulate ourselves, however, upon 
the assurance that the good and the evil are not such flexible 
things, and that humanity has something really immutable to 
which it may attach its hopes. 

The effect of the various views promulgated by ethical wri- 


ters, is illustrated in the politics of nations, as well as in the 


morals of individuals. When those views become long estab- 
lished and popular opinions, they constitute custom ; and then 
the voice of ages becomes the voice of God. The ancient 


Anglo-Saxons practiced pi 


‘acy, until piracy became with them 
a national virtue. The ancient Scandinavians indulged in war, 
until to die for their country was sweet and elorious, ana 
only way to secure for themselves an entrance into the hall of 
Valhalla. The morality or immorality of an age or nation is 
often that which simply conforms, or does not conform, to its 
customs, Considered in this sense, morality Decomes a taste 

i? 1; ; ’ rtalh! , 1} . it) ; 
and its distinctions are mutable. varying with custom, or as 


time and place vary. The ancient Greeks could not possibly 


have been indues d to adevour the bodies ot their dead: Wi ile 
the ancient Indians could not possibly have been induced to 


refrain from devouring theirs. The custom of each was his 


} 


morality, and each considered that of the other as something 
sacril vious. At one time in England aman Was < ondemned 
by the voice of the people, and burned, for refusing to per- 
form certain petty ceremonies connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church. In a succeeding age, in the same nation, a 
man was condemned and burned for adhering to the same 
rite, for the neglect of which his predecessor had died at the 
stake. Three hundred years ago a man was denounced as a 
heretic, and condemned to die, for believing that which now 
constitutes a fundamental doctrine of every Christian Church. 


In one age and country it is deemed an exhibition of daring 


manhood and sublime contempt of death for a man to take 
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his own life; in another age and country it is considered a 
species of murder no less heinous and disgraceful than taking 
the life of another. The Puritans were driven from England 
by religious persecution. In America the same horrid acts 
were perpetrated by themselves, and they thought they were 
doing God's service. Iluman belief is a very variable thing; 
and when it, togethe1 with the systems of philoso} hers, is 
made the criterion of morality, inconsistency and confusion 
are the inevitable result. This, however, has often been the 

ise. Hence, there is at least a germ of truth in the follow- 
ng expression of the celebrated Paseal: ‘ As fashion makes 
ynfort, so does she also make justice. . . . ‘ Nothing, 

ding to pure reason, is just in itself. Custom makes 

ity; by this alone is it received; this is the mystic founda- 


of its authority. Whoever reduces it to its principles 


i 


destroys it; j sti s that which we are f reed to observe.’ 


According to Hobbs, one of England’s skeptical philoso- 
s, there is no temperance, no justice, no chastity, and, 


leed, no virtue, where there is no human enactment. Neither 


ty, nor any other vice, is wrong 


—%> 


unless it be prohibited 


specia v. This system came down from antiquity. It 


its advocates, and worked evil as it came. How could 
rality be otherwise than variable, when its distinetions are 
made to depend upon such variable causes? It was on this 


principle that Macaulay attempted to extenuate the guilt and 
nominy attached to the name of Nicholas Machiavelli. On 

same principle, we may account for the remarkable 
want of honor and regard for truth manifested by the nations 
f Southern Europe a few centuries after the downfall of 
e Roman empire; likewise for the bigotry of the Dark 
Ages, and for the extreme malice manifested toward the re- 
formers of science as well as of religion. Let the doctrines 
if Machiavelli be what they may, but let them be tried by 


nie of his age, and they may not. according to it, be 


; 


found extremely heterodox. We cannot censure him for not 
transcending the established system of belief; but, if he had 


so acted, he certainly would have been a bold adventurer, 





and worthy of immortality. Duplicity and dishonesty were 


national characteristics during the seventh and eighth centu- 
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ries after the Christian era. They were the pre vailing fas/ ns 
of the age, and were regarded rather as national virtues. No 
one man was responsible for them; nor, indeed, may we say 
that any one nation was. They had been formed gradually, 
and had been handed down with a constant increase, as a 
birthright. The authority of more than one man was required 
to remodel the scientific, political, and moral codes of that age, 
as well as of the ages succeeding. Before mankind will sub- 
mit to innovation, they must be convinced that conservatism 
is error. It is a fact of history, and of observation, too, that 
isolated persons cannot effect a revolution. Abortive, imma- 
ture efforts they may make, but they must always result in 
failure. A true revolution must be gradual, a movement ex 
masse. Revolutions are sometimes necessary ; but, as has been 
truly said, ‘“ Woe to that revolutionist who is not himself a 


creature of the revolution.” The German, Schiller, illustrat 


the power of long-established opinions when he says: 
Out of the common is man’s nature framed, y 
And custom is the nurse to whom he cleaves 
And 
There is a secrating power in time 


And what is gray with years to ma 


Another reason why erroneous habits of thought and s\ 
tems of belief sometimes take such firm hold on the mind. 


lies in man’s social nature. He will assimilate himself to th 
character and adopt the habits of those with whom h« 
stantly associated. History gives an account of but one Noah. 
Even if there were others, they would be exceptions, and 
could not prove the it validity of the rule. Socrates was, per- 


haps, the only Grecian philosopher who had the courage to i 


t 


die for the sake of his philosophy. But Socrates was not 
alone in his faith; he had his adherents. The v ry fact that 
different creeds have had their martyrs, is illustrative of that 
other fact—the powe! of custom. Man isa gregarious ani- 
mal, and each one of the herd clings with tenacity to the 


habits of the herd. Alexander the Great had a crooked neck: 


al 
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his courtiers must, therefore, have crooked necks too. A 





ereat man, like Voltaire, or Frederic of Prussia, ridicules 


Christianity. The litthe men must do so too, and a French t 
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revolution ensues. ‘* While in Rome do as Rome does,”’ is a 


trite saying; but it is, nevertheless, founded on a great prin- 
ciple of human nature. Had we lived in the days when the 
Pantheon stood in its splendor, we would, perhaps, have been 
as devout worshipers of the ten thousand deities as the most 


devout Roman was. This is an evil, perhaps. It is indeed one, 





when converted into personal and national prejudice. But it is 
an evil not due to morality; for morality proper has no distine- 
tions—at least, no variable ones. In some of its manifesta- 
tions it is caleulated to embarrass the mind that is conscious 
of it, but, at the same time, is unable to account for it. It is 
an evil in the constitution itself of man. It is not an original 
one, but one grafted into it. This crafting is, however, the 
result of an original susceptibility of human nature to this 
evil; and it has reference, not only to man’s moral nature, 
but bears a relation also to his intellect. We know that mind 
is id: and we know, moreover, that it is, in some sense, ‘ 


unit. The essence of a mind lodged in one body is the sams 


he essence of # mind lodged in another body. The facul- 


ties and capacities of one mind are common to all other 
minds. But they think differently; and every thought con- 
ceived, every opinion entertained, every latent mental ene rey 
which has been developed into an activity, becomes a part or 
modification of mind, and cannot be annihilated. Hence, 
li 


every opinion changed, and every thoucht which conflicts 
with another thought, becomes so many distortions of mind. 
These mental distortions often influence the heart, for the 
mind and the heart often act in unison. Ilence the various 
systems of ethics, which have been promulgated by as many 
different philosophers, and the various standards erected, to 
which human conduct and human thoughts and feelings must 
be referred, in order that it may be ascertained whether they 
be moral or immoral. 

Humanity recognizes this as an evil, and, in the vain hope 
of redeeming itself, has ever struggled against it. History 
points out prominent indications of the effort. What is every 
seemingly sudden outburst of public opinion, every great rev- 
olution which completely changes the phase of society—some- 


times ingrafting an entirely new faith into the mind—but a 
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1. The streneth of a Church does not consist in mere ortho- 


doxy. Many, with much of the theory of religion, know 
little of its practice, and nothing of its experience. Hence 


there are many orthodox sinners. They ac ept the great 


fundamental principles of Christianity; they acknowledge 
one God, one Divine Mediator, and one Divine Spirit: they 


admit the depravity of our nature, the necessity of repent- 


anee, faith, justification, regeneration; and yet they maintain 


no vital union with Christ. The “head may be converted, 

and the man still remain unchanged. One is not areal Chris- 
tian till both head and heart are br ucht to Christ. It is of 
the utmost Importance to have a correct doctrinal basis; and 
no Chure h can be pu S, OF ] rynane tly, perhay S | sh¢ uld Say 
finally) successful, without it. Yet this is not every thing to 
the Church. 

2. The strength of a Church does not consist wholly in it 
numerical superiority. It is not strong in proportion to its 


numbers, unless God be with it and in it. Oftentimes the few 


ire mightier than the many. Gideon, in the name and by 
the nower of God \ nis t} r¢ hund | nosen 1 ’ dis 
) ed and ] to flig the numberless thousands « 


I 
pray and ten da munion with God. a ym plis lin 
i. single day, under Px s sermon, on the day of Pentecost 
Numbers are not to be despised; but the victory is 1 vs 
»>THe str nea, nol t to ti swift 

3. The strengt fa Church does not lie wl yin a learns 
ninistry. Learning is power, and no Church cans eed perm 
nanently withont it. Yet itis not the only. nor often the chief 
power. The Chu has ever been, and must ever be, tl eat 
foster-mother of education. Great learning, however, is not in- 
-ompatible with great corruption. Sanctified learning is a great 


blessing to a Church; but if unsanctified, it is but arming a 
madman with a sword. Surely we should “study to show 
ourselves approved of God.” And Paul says, “Give attend- 
ance to reading.”’ But while this is true, we are not to look 
to these things as the sole, or even the gvreatest, agent in 
doing good: for “the wisdom of this world is foolishness 


} 
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with God,” and God hath chosen the weak things of this 
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world to confound the things which are mighty. The little 
“stone cut out of the mountain”’ smote Nebuchadnezzar’s great 
image. ‘Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, 
and the gold, broken to pieces together, and became like the 
chaff of the summer threshing floors, and the wind carried 
them away, that no place was found for them: and the stone 
that smote the image became a great mountain, and filled 
the whole earth. The wheels and the hands of the watch 
are indispensable, but we must not expect them to do the 
work of the m: inspring. There is but little danger of giv- 
ing too much attention to learning; yet we must not trust in 
but in Christ, for suecess. 

4. The strength of a Church does not depend on its wealth ; 

if it were thus dependent, then had Christ and his early 
disciples little or no power. They were, certainly, as a class, 
quite poor. Matthew, probably, was not poor; nor Nicode- 
mus; nor Joseph of Arimathea; but the two last mentioned 
were, till the close, or near the close, of Christ’s ministry, 
‘secret’”’ disciples. Yet the history of the Church shows that 
almost all the ear y disciples of our Lord were very po rT’. 
Wealth has been, is now, and ever will be, a great power in 
the Church; and the spiritual life of a people may often be 
measured by the manner in which this wealth is employed. 
Its sanctified use for God is but the outcropping of an inne 
piritual life. Wealth, as a power, will be used either for or 
wainst the ki 


‘lom of Christ. That will be a glorious day 
for the Church when holiness to the Lord shall be written upon 
the bells of the horses; yet we must not trust in “ uncertain 
riches.” The burdens of the Church are not usually borne 
by men of great property. True, we sometimes have a Ewing, 
or a Finley, or a Murdock, to endow professorships in out 
colleges; and these are noble examples, though rare. But 
may we not look forward to the future hopefully for many 
such? Let us, however, not wait for them, nor trust in them. 
It isa notable fact that the burdens are generally borne by 
those who are in moderate circumstance 8, having “neithe 
poverty nor riches.” 

5. The str ngth of a Church does not consist in an imposing 


ritualism. One may talk as much as he will of the ‘ beauti- 
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What Church has been permanently prosperous without thé 
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preaching of the word? Without a regular pastor few 
Churches have lengthened their cords and strengthened their 
stakes. While the gospel is the wisdom of God and the 
power of God, it must be brought to bear upon the people by 
a living ministry. ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 


} 


the word of God. How shall they believe in him of whom 


A ministry is not only necessary to the success of a Church, 
but it must be a pure ministry; for certain it is that no 
ore r curse be b ¢ht upon a Christian people than a 


venal and corrupt clergy. ‘The Church will, to some extent, 


’ —T . . . 4 : rm . 
I ome ilke the ministerial cuides. These are representative 
} } +] ; ] + ro WE. an cecal — If «avs ++ , 
and Dy é character the Uhureh itself will ott 
] BR ; : lay ¢ . _— , ‘ . +] ‘+ | 
Be ut, In ordael f have pure pastors, ney Must ve 


verted men. Ilow can they tell of the danger and odious- 
in who have never felt its power and guilt? How can 
that man feel for the penitent who has not himself tasted 


cup of repentance? How can he direct the thirsty soul to a 


tain of which has not himself drunk? How can hi 
ejoice wit he new-born soul who has never felt the ilsa- 
s of | ete e in his own bosom Llow ca 
+ ] 435 
Cl I ( 1 warrior in the I! riu Title \ 
not himself « d upon the “good fig] f fait] 





he embassadors of Christ, too, must be solemnly in earnest. 


e world will observe it, and will not believe. 
Men will see through the guise, and justly despi 
pretensions. Let not truth be told as if it were false) 
nor let Christ be preached as if it were a matter of indiffer- 
; ence whether he be accepted or not. There was no eleme! 
t cave the fathers of our Church ovreater power with G d. 

or with the people, than their /eart-earnestness. Their « 
victions were clear and deep, and the word burned like fir 
their bones. No great success in any enterprise can be 
expected without a heart all afire. Without this, little things 


dispirit and dishearten; with it, great obstacles are removed 
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and great difficulties surmounted. Earnestness gives perse- 
verance, and perseverance, with earnestness, brings certain 
success. Without these elements the War of the Revolution 
would never have been fought through: Columbus would 
never have discovered a New World; electric thought would 
never have passed under the Atlantic, nor the iron horse have 
traversed the Ro ky Mountains. 

The ministry must not only be earnest, but able. They 
must be men of lean ing, men of thought, in advance of, 
rather than behind, the age. The battles of it fidelity have 
again to be fought in another form, and under other op 
leaders who are constantly changing front. The clergy must 


lead in the conflict. The arguments ol! Chalmers do not meet 


the issues of to-day. T ucht and learning were never ! re 
needed in the Church. Of the truth of this the writer h 
now, and ever has had, a deep conviction. 

2. The necessity of ity in the Church must not be over- 
looked. Unity of doctrine is of the highest impor 
This article has been written on the assumption that ( 


Church has a correct doctrinal basis. But we must have not 


only this correctness, but unity of the doctrines likewise. 
Diversity just here | been most fruitful of contention and 
S m \ wl son was tT cht by the d he Lie 


separati ly, and they were all easily broken. That will bea 
iiatan dn predi ted bv thi pl yphet when the watchmen 
shal! see eye to eye. 

Unity of action also is necessary, as well as unity of faith. 
“Tf ve bite and devo Ir one anot} er, take heed amt Je be not 
consumed one of another.” “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.”” The general who divides his army into s1 


bodies must expect to have these divisions di stro} ed on: by 
one. The army of Emmanuel must, like Napoleon's, be massed 
in solid columns, and thrown upon the lines of the ene \- 
There must be unity of faith, unity of action, and unity of 
heart; and the cement of love must not be wanting. 


3. The next element of a Church’s strength is its spiritu- 


ality; that is, its worship must be spiritual, and not merely 
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formal. Some form in congregational worship is necessary 
to order and uniformity. But our religion must not be so 
covered up with forms that the spirit will be lost in formalities. 
In the patriarchal age there were but few religious forms and 
much spirituality. Men were taught to believe God as an 
all-pervading Spirit. Under the later dispensation, however, 
in which there were numberless ceremonials pointing to the 
Christ to come, the people became lost in those formal rites, 


‘1 


and gradually attached saving virtue to mere symbols. Chris- 
tianity, like the patriarchal dispensation, and unlike the legal, 
has but few rites, and they are simple. 

In the history of civilization we find great simplicity of 
manners characterizing the untutored and uncivilized, as well 
as the highly cultivated and refined. But pomp, and show, 
and display, characterize those nations that have left their 
original simplicity, while they have not yet attained to the 
lly 


y 


civilization. Heathen worship consists almost who 


of external rites. Mohammedanism, though an advance upon 
heathenism, and embracing much less of vain ritualism, has 
but little spirituality. Roman Catholicism has, perhaps, 
fewer ceremonial usages, while it has more life, than Moham- 
medanism. Buta pure Protestantism presents few rites, and 
those are of the simplest character, in the highest type of a 
pure and spiritual Christianity. Spirituality implies the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit with, and in, the worshiper. “ Ye,” 
said Paul, “are the temple of the Holy Ghost.’’ The lan- 

uage of Jesus to the woman of Samaria is, “‘God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.”’ If the Church were as spiritual as it ought to be, 
and might be, no earthly power could resist its influence. 
The world would be compelled to take knowledge of us that 
we have been with Christ. It might not be necessary to say 
that, if we have a spiritual Church, we have, as a matter of 
course, another element of strength—a prayerful Church; but 
prayerfulness so necessarily grows out of, and attaches itself 
to, spirituality, that it is not necessary to dwell upon it as a 
distinct point in this article. 

4. The next and last tower of strength that should be men- 


tioned is family religion. There is no greater bulwark of our reli- 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Lit | Let f Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne, M. A. 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 2 vols. S8vo. 
The works of Hugh Miller have had quite as large a circle of 
readers in America as in Great Britian; and nowhere has his 


enius been more admired, or his sudden death more deplored. 


Che volumes will form an enduring monument to the learn- 
¢ of the Cromarty geologist. In them the man is seen to 
e been far greater than the author, and to have built up a 


aracter grander th: his works. Hugh Miller was one of 


heroes of our age: and, since Benjamin Frank n, 

has be en ho fine r ¢ xample of a self-ma i¢ man. Ile Wis 
a born philosopher; and, by universal consent, he became 
one of the first geologists of his day. 


Mr. Miller was the leading spirit in the disruption which 
resulted in the formation of the Free Church of Scotland. In 
his contest he was sometimes violent and over-sareastic; but 
he was never narrow-minded in defending his principles or in 
rattling with his adversaries. Ile was a lover of truth, and 
scorned all evasions and tricks in argument. 

No one can read the “Life and Letters’’ without feeli: 


that he has been greatly profited; hence, with great pleasure, 


we recommend the volumes before us to our patrons. 


Life at Threescore and Ten. By Rev. Apert Barnes 
American Tract Society, New York. 12mo. Pp. 148 
Albert Barnes was, in our estimation, one of the greatest 

livines that this country has ever produced. As a minister 

he had few equals, and as a commentator, no superiors. Le 
was the great light in the New School Presbyterian Church ; 

and we have sometimes thought that. had it not been for h m, 

that denomination would have been crushed in its infancy. 
The little book before us was written by the distinguished 

uuthor in his seventieth year. It is intensely interesting, and 


is almost worth its weight in gold. What a treasure it is for 
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the aged! No one can read it without weeping. Like every 


book that Mr. Barnes has given to the world, this is replete 


with solid thought and practical sense. 


The Conservative Reformation and its Theology: As Represented 
in the Augsburg Confession, and in the History and Liter- 
ature of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. By Car es 
P. Krautu, D.D., Norton Professor of Theolo 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary in the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. J. Lb. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
tto. Pp. 840. 


scholar, produces a desire to read his writings. The book 
before us is a very readable one, on account both of its sty 

and matter. In no work of which we have knowledge car 
one find so strong a defense of the literature, symbo ism, and 
theology of the Lutheran Church. With great ability Dr. 
Krauth contests some of the positions taken by the learned 
Dr. Shedd on the Reformation theology and creeds. On the 


subject of Original Sin our author labors to prove that th 


Lutheran Church is anti-Pelagian, and that it diseards th 


Doctor in his premis ut we most respecttfu beg leave to 
differ with hi his conclusion. Surely there are 
Churches which, to say t least, have ¢ claims to 
servatisn 


Lands of the Orient. Illustrat vith E 
Ete. By N.C. Burt, D.D. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati. Svo, Pp ob, 


With the exception of the Holy Land, no country, perhaps, 


so richly rewards the tourist as Egypt Its physical features 
its venerable antiquities, and its Bible associations, constitute 


a rare combination of attractions. The roots ol Hebrew his- 


} 


tory strike deep into Egyptian soil. The Hi brew nation, in 


fact, had its birth in E ry pt. The Egyptian civilization, mod- 
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ified by that of the Greeks and the Romans, has largely de- 
termined our own. Eve rything, therefore, pertaining to the 
land of the Nile is interesting tous. Dr. Burt is a fine writer; 
and, as a tourist, he seemed to observe only that which is 
important for his readers to know. To our patrons, there- 


fore, we say, Buy the book and read it. 


The Bible and Modern Infidelity. UWeectures by Drs. McCosu, 
Tompson, Apams, Scuarr, Hacusg, and Hoven. Ziegler & 
McCurdy, Philadelphia. 

This is a charming book. It should be in the library of 
every Christian, especially of every minister. The truth is, 
we have not fora great while read a book which so deeply 
interested us. The infidel theories of the day are boldly met, 


and the advocates completely demolished. 


Religious Denominations of the World: Comprising a General 
View of the Origin, History, and Condition of the Various 
Sects of Christians, the Jews, and Mahometans, as well as 
the Pagan Forms of Religion Existing in the Different Coun- 
tries of the Earth: with Sketches of the Founders of Various 
Religious Sects. By Vincent L. MILNER; with an Appen- 
dix brought up to the present time, by J. Newron Brown, 
D.D. William Garretson & Co., Piiladelphia, Pa.; Gales- 
burg, [ll.; Columbus, Ohio; Nashville, Tenn. 

This book should be in every library. It is almost the only 
one of the kind, which has come under our observation, that 
does justice to the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. We 
cannot, therefore, do the publishers a greater favor than by 


inserting a paragraph or two taken from the work. Under 


the caption, Cumberland Presbyterians, we find the following 
language: 


‘No Chur h, pe ] aps, has increased more rapidly than has 
this young al dy igorous denomination. Its doctrines seem to 
have been popular, not only with the masses, but with those 
of high culture and refinement. Although a classical course 
of instruction is not made a sin qua non to entering the sacred 
profession, yet no ecclesiastical organization, it is believed, 
more strongly favors a highly educated ministry. As contfir- 
mation of this, the Church, though in its infancy, not only 


stands abreast with the older and more powerful denomina- 
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tions in the institutions of learning established for the educa- 
tion of both sexes. but it now embraces in its ministry many 
i Nor is 

his denomination behind others in its periodical literature, 
. 1,1 


ly respectable Weeklies, Monthlies, and Quarterlies 


of the fine scholars and vigorous thinkers of the as 


states W it 


ominations 


land P 

prostitute 

press. 

asylum 

troversies in reference to the kingdom of Cre 


“The General Assembly has under its superin 


} 


synods. 100 presbyteries, 1.400 congregations, 1.25 


250 licentiates, 300 
125,000 communi 
some estimates hi 
this. The lov 
children, and other 
will be acknowlede 
found 500.000 perso 


Redeemer’s kingdom 


Practical Religion; A Book for the People. By Rev. J. 
EDMISTON. Board of Publication of the Cumberland P 
byterian Church, Nashville, Tenn. 16mo. Pp. 202. 

The author of this little volume is an efficient, consecrated 
minister in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The book 
is full of plain, practical, sensible suggestions. The author 
lays ‘“‘the ax at the root of the tree,’’ and, without fear, hews 
down the mighty oak as well as the insignificant bramble. 
Would that every household had many such books; we then 
might hope to have a practical piety based upon the inspired 
word of God. 
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